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This Issue in Brief 


The National Conference on Parole.—More 
than 600 persons, including delegates chosen by 
governors of 47 states, attended the National Con- 
ference on Parole at Washington, D. C., April 9 to 
ll, called by the Attorney General of the United 
States in cooperation with the National Probation 
and Parole Association and the United States 
Board of Parole to evaluate parole standards and 
procedures and to make recommendations for im- 
provement in the overall administration of parole. 

We present in this issue the keynote address of 
the Chief Justice of the United States who empha- 
sizes that parole is an important facet in the 
administration of justice; the address of Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., who issued the 
tall of the conference and outlined its scope and 
purpose; and the addresses of FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover and Director James V. Bennett of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Mr. Hoover calls 
attention to some barriers to effective parole and 
stresses the need for all law-enforcement and cor- 
tectional agencies to work together in mutual 
understanding. Mr. Bennett reminds us that all 
prosecutors, judges, police officials, and institu- 
tional and parole authorities must be united in 
their purpose and objectives. All persons actively 
engaged in the law-enforcement and correctional 
fields, and the administration of justice, will want 
to read the pertinent observations, declarations, 
and recommendations relating to parole set forth 
Ineach of these addresses. 


Blueprint for the Progressive Prison.—If the 
rhabilitation of prisoners is to be successfully 


achieved, institutional facilities must be organized 
around the needs of personalities rather than for 
the convenience of the institution. This is the 
assertion of Vernon Fox, former psychologist and 
assistant deputy warden of the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan and now of the faculty of the 
Florida State University school of social welfare. 
Society wants protection—not revenge—Dr. Fox 
reminds us, and this cannot be achieved with 
present-day mass treatment prisons. The prison 
program should be treatment oriented. Dr. Fox 
draws us a blueprint for the program he proposes, 
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giving special attention to admission summaries, 
diagnostic facilities, professional staff caseloads, 
case conferences, counseling, work assignments, 
education services, and on-the-job training. 


The Prison as a Therapeutic Community.— 
“When I can help a man it does something to me 
inside.” This is what one custodial officer said 
about California’s group counseling experiment 
in which correctional officers, shop foremen, and 
teachers also have an important role in the re- 
habilitation of the prisoner. Dr. Norman Fenton, 
deputy director of the California Department of 
Corrections, describes California’s attempt to 
shift from a custodial emphasis in its penal and 
correctional institutions to an atmosphere of 
treatment. The results of the program to date 
are very encouraging, Dr. Fenton reports. 


An Approach to Parole Preparation.—An in- 
teresting innovation in parole preparation is 
Michigan’s preparole camp approximately one- 
quarter of a mile from the State Prison of South- 
ern Michigan at Jackson. The camp combines a 
work program with a preparole school directed 
toward a gradual preparation for social adjust- 
ment. H. E. Kachelski of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Corrections describes for us the setting, 
organization, facilities, personnel, and program of 
the preparole camp. There are definite indications 
that the camp represents an improvement over the 
routine parole program of many of our jurisdic- 
tions. Michigan’s field parole officers find the men 
who have participated in the program better 
equipped for return to their home communities. 


Juvenile Delinquency in the United States.— 
During the past year the Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency has directed at- 
tention toward those situations, circumstances, 
and practices underlying delinquency which are 
subject to federal controls and for which remedies 
and solutions might be provided through legisla- 
tion. James H. Bobo, general counsel of the com- 
mittee, discloses in his revealing article some of 
the committee’s findings relating to television, 
movies, comic books, traffic in pornographic litera- 
ture, youth employment, “black market” baby 
traffic, delinquency among Indians, and under- 
staffed schools. He outlines the steps already 
taken by the committee to cope with the delin- 


quency problem and comments on the committee's 
plans ahead. Those not familiar with the com. 
mittee’s work to date will be impressed by its 
significant contribution to the growing body of 
important literature about delinquency. 


Integrating the Delinquent and His Commun. 
ity —How can we better reach children and fani- 
lies before they become serious problems in the 
community and are completely segregated? How 
do we coordinate our efforts to meet the needs of 
delinquents and their families and counteract the 
hysterical reactions and pressures for quick solu- 
tions during these periods of stress? Must the 
training school continue to be looked upon as a last 
resort rather than a service which might be offered 
early in the treatment timetable as suitable to 
children with certain kinds of problems? These and 
other questions are discussed by Superintendent 
Abraham G. Novick of the New York Training 
School for Girls. Of particular interest are Mr. No- 
vick’s suggestions for the treatment of the delin- 
quent both at the institution and in the community. 


Some Helps for the Probationer and Parolee 
in Getting a Job.—The more job guidance the 
more job placements. That is the experience of 
Russell J. Fornwalt, vocational counselor for the 
Big Brother Movement of New York City, in 
working with probationers and parolees. Mr. 
Fornwalt gives some practical, down-to-earth sug- 
gestions for probationers and parolees who seek 
employment. Probation and parole officers may 
find it worth while to reproduce for distribution 
to probationers and parolees that part of Mr. 
Fornwalt’s article beginning on page 44, where 
the helps in job finding are directed primarily to 
those under supervision. 


Free Will and the Academic Criminologist— 
The meaning of free will and its implications are 
frequently misrepresented by the usual academic 
criminological determinist, asserts the Reverend 
John Edward Coogan, S.J., chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology at the University of Detroit. 
In his article Father Coogan clarifies what he 
means by free will and attempts to show that “the 
voluntarist idea still commands respect where the 
evidence is given serious consideration.” He up 
holds that free will is a fact and that determinism 
is harmful even as a theory. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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Parole an Important Facet in the 
Administration of Justice’ 


By EARL WARREN 
Chief Justice of the United States 


another at which I spoke from this same plat- 

form 17 years ago almost to the day. It also 
was called by an Attorney General of the United 
States. The purpose of the conference was identical 
with this one. I see many persons at this meeting 
whom I faced at that time—people who have de- 
voted their lives to this cause. 

Much has happened in the field of corrections 
and particularly in parole since that time. But 
there is, of course, much more to be done. Attorney 
General Brownell has rendered a great service to 
the Nation in bringing you together for this ex- 
change of ideas. I am sure that, in addition to the 
stimulation which you will receive from your per- 
sonal associations here, people everywhere will 
acquire a better understanding of at least some of 
the things they should know concerning the ob- 
jectives, the accomplishments, and the shortcom- 
ings of parole. It is through such understanding 
that we can hope to make progress. 

I speak to you—the experts in the field—not as 
an expert myself but as one who has worked with 
and around parole for a sufficient length of time 
toappreciate its place in government, to have some 
understanding of its importance to society, to have 
an abiding admiration for those who devote their 
lives to the cause, and to be aware of some of your 
many problems. 

It has been my opportunity in life to see much 
of parole from different vantage points; first, of 
course, as a citizen; second, as a prosecutor; third, 
as the legal advisor of a parole system; fourth, as 
governor of my State charged with the adminis- 
tration of a parole system, and recently from the 
Bench. I say to you frankly that it presents a dif- 
ferent picture from each of these vantage points 
because from each of them our outlook is cireum- 
sribed. But each of these experiences has 
strengthened my belief in the importance of the 
work and my expectation for its accelerated pro- 
gress in the future. 


Because this is the first opportunity I have had 


dress the National Conference on Parole, Wash- 


Te GREAT GATHERING is reminiscent of 


since leaving the governorship of my State to 
publicly thank those of your profession who ren- 
dered such splendid service to the people of Calif- 
ornia, I wish to say that I am as proud of what 
was accomplished and as grateful to those who 
were responsible for administering our system of 
corrections as for anything that was done in my 
administration throughout all of those years. I ap- 
preciate it the more because they were obliged to 
do it in what I consider to be the hard way. 


Real Progress Has Been Made in Parole 


In so many quarters, the principle of parole is 
little understood and reluctantly accepted. In so 
many others, an appraisal of its work is made on 
the basis of the failures of a few parolees instead 
of on the basis of the rehabilitation of the vast 
majority. I consider the progress to have been 
made the hard way because so many people believe 
a parole system represents the coddling of prison- 
ers, and because so many close their eyes and their 
minds to the fact that no one is ever committed to 
the supervision of a parole system until society 
has acknowledged its frustration; until our social 
institutions including the home, the school, and 
the church have admitted their inability to suc- 
cessfully guide or rehabilitate him; and until a 
court has found that he is incorrigible and that the 
state has no other means of curbing his lawless- 
ness. 

Both reason and fairness should dictate that in 
these circumstances we have no right either to 
demand or expect a perfect rehabilitation record 
from any parole system, and that it is only where 
a fair opportunity is given that we can expect 
much progress in rehabilitation to be made. As I 
told you, I sincerely believe that real progress has 
been made. It is now being made in my own state. 
This is due to the fact that you and those whom 
you represent have had sufficient faith in the wis- 
dom and justice of the system to devote your lives 
to its advancement. I claim very little credit for 
whatever progress has been made in California in 
recent years because I merely established the 
ground rules for the service. I left the operation 
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entirely to experts who were qualified to adminis- 
ter it. The ground rules were simple. We put our 
entire corrections system under the civil service. 
With the cooperation of an understanding legis- 
lature, we classified and paid the workers as im- 
portant public servants. We selected the best avail- 
able career people in the country to administer 
the system; and lastly we let them do their jobs 
without political interference of any kind. Those 
ground rules were adequate for my associates and, 
I am sure, they would be adequate in any state. 
Men and women who are willing to devote their 
lives to the rehabilitation of broken people are 
unwilling to inject politics into the parole system. 
It is contrary to every instinct they have. And I 
think it can be said with assurance that where 
political influence finds its way into our correc- 
tions system, it is forced upon those who are work- 
ing in it. It rarely springs from within. Still it is 
to be found in some places, and to the extent that 
it is found it is demoralizing both to the workers 
and to those who are under their supervision. 


Parole Is To Help the Prisoner Re-establish 
Himself in Society 


It would be a very wholesome thing if out of this 
conference could come a public awareness of the 
fact that the parole of a prisoner is not an act of 
coddling but on the contrary is an extension of the 
state’s supervision while he is trying to re-estab- 
lish himself in society. So many people do not 
realize that even for a good man the regimentation 
of prison life over a term of years would weaken 
his ability to compete in society as much as a cast 
on his leg for a like period would weaken him for 
running. It would also be a wholesome result of 
this conference if many people could be made to 
realize that the vast majority of prisoners must 
be released eventually to become our neighbors and 
fellow workers in all walks of life. This holds true 
for more than 9 out of every 10 prisoners. 

There are in the Nation at the present time ap- 
proximately 200 state and federal prisons, refor- 
matories, and camps. They have a normal capacity 
of about 175,000. Last year there were approxi- 
mately 90,000 new commitments. If it were not 
for the fact that 80,000 were released each year, 
the number of prisoners would soon engulf us. 
Should we release them outright or should we sub- 
ject them to the supervision of parole? The aver- 
age sentence for all state prisoners is approxi- 
mately 8 years. If we had no adjusting release of 
prisoners, it would be but a few years until we 


would need many times the number of prisons 
with many times the capacity of those we have to. 
day. I am sure the future of penology is not to be 
found in any such solution. 

The maximum security prison has its place in 
our corrective systems, but we have every reason 
to hope that it will play a smaller part as time goes 
on. Different types of institutions, different de. 
grees of restraint, varied opportunities for educa. 
tion and work—all looking toward the parole of 
the individual and his rehabilitation in society— 
are the objectives toward which we must work, 
The sooner the public, legislators, administrators, 
and tax-conscious groups realize that the best sec- 
urity and the cheapest security we can have for 
our homes against the depredations of people who 
have once been committed to a penitentiary for 
serious crime is not only an enlightened prison 
system, but also an understanding parole system, 
the sooner we can turn the tide of crime in favor 
of the law-abiding community. The sooner we can 
bring about team play by juvenile authorities, 
police, prosecutors, judges, probation officers, the 
staffs of correctional institutions, and parole off- 
cers the sooner we can make progress on the grand 
scale. 


Parole Requires Trained and 
Understanding Personnel 


All states and the Federal Government have 
some form of parole procedure. Some, however, 
are little more than a name. In some jurisdictions, 
a parole officer will have more than 500 to super- 
vise. In very few do they have less than 100. In 
none that I am aware of do they have as few as 
40 to 50, which is considered an ideal workload. 
Who on earth could supervise 500 broken men with 
the limited skills and opportunities of the average 
ex-convict? All the large cities have thousands of 
policemen to guard against the commission of 
crime, but how many parole officers do those same 
cities have to guide and rehabilitate those who are 
in the potential criminal class? The value of any 
parole system lies in the personal supervision 
given to the individual by trained and understand- 
ing people. To the extent that we fall short in sup- 
plying such supervision, we are missing our 0P- 
portunity to make life and property more secufe 
in America. 

As I told you at the outset, I am not an expert 
in the field of parole, and I have no advice to offer 
you concerning the performance of your duties. 
However, if I may be permitted, I should like to 
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make just a few closing observations that, in my 
opinion, would apply to any parole system. 

The personnel must be of the highest integrity. 
It must be trained for the job. The job must pay 
suficient to attract that type of person. There 
should be tenure to prevent indiscriminate firing 
or the threat of firing. There should be a sufficient 
number of parole officers to adequately supervise 
the parolees because no system is better than the 
supervision and guidance it affords. It should be 
operated by full-time employees because the re- 
sponsibility for parole work should be in the hands 
of professionals. The work should be approached 
in the same spirit as that of John Newton who, 
seeing a man being led to the gallows, said to a 
friend: “ ... but for the Grace of God, there go 
we.” 

Everything that is done should be on a factual 
basis, and the facts should be recorded because it 


is only through verified records that we can make 
sure of the road we have traveled and the direction 
in which we are headed. 

And, lastly, every intrusion of politics should be 
resented and when possible brought out into the 
light of day. 

These, of course, are elementary things, but they 
are also fundamental. I am sure all of you know 
them and are aware of their importance, but it has 
been sagely remarked that men more frequently 
require to be reminded than informed. 

I extend to you my best wishes for continued 
success and my belief that the process of parole is 
destined for greater progress and with more last- 
ing satisfactions for those who administer it. I be- 
lieve that this conference will do much to promote 
that result. I congratulate all of you on your high- 
minded attachment to this important facet of the 
administration of justice. 


The National Conference on Parole: 
Its Scope and Purpose’ 


By HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 
Attorney General of the United States 


TIS MY HIGH HONOR and distinguished privi- 
[lee to bring you the greetings of the President 

of the United States of America, the Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. President Eisenhower has 
asked that I convey to those assembled his sincere 
best wishes for a most successful and constructive 
conference. Indeed it may interest you to know 
that one of the first matters he initiated in the De- 
partment of Justice early in 1953 was a reevalua- 
tion of parole standards and practices of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Iam happy to join with the others who have 
welcomed you to Washington and on behalf of over 
30,000 employees in the Department of Justice, I 
extend to you a warm and cordial welcome to the 
Nation’s Capital and to the National Conference 
m Parole. As evidence of our esteem for those of 
you in attendance and our desire that your stay in 
Washington be a pleasant one, we timed the con- 
ference so as to have you in Washington during 


our most delightful season of the year—Cherry 
Blossom time. 


yan address before the National Conference on Parole, Washington, 
April 9, 1956. 


One reason that I personally am so pleased to 
have the Department of Justice associated as co- 
sponsor with the National Probation and Parole 
Association for this conference arises out of my 
long and fruitful law partnership with a very dis- 
tinguished leader of the American Bar who served 
for nearly 20 years as treasurer and a director of 
the National Probation Association, Mr. Henry de 
Forest Baldwin of New York. His services to pro- 
bation and prison reform were fittingly recognized 
by a citation from the Association. He, early in my 
legal career, encouraged my interest in the im- 
portance of parole in our social system. 

The problem of crime prevention and control 
presents a challenge to everyone working in the 
field of corrections and the administration of jus- 
tice. The Department of Justice is interested in 
each and every phase of crime prevention and con- 
trol, but appreciates the fact that the subject of 
corrections is so expansive that it cannot very well 
be encompassed in one 3-day working conference. 
So, on this occasion we have limited our conference 
workshops to a consideration of the different as- 
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pects of parole. In order, however, that the con- 
ference might have an expression from those 
working in two important related areas of correc- 
tions that have a direct bearing on the success of 
parole, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and Mr. James 
V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, will address the conference tomorrow. 


Ninety-Five Percent of Parolees Eventually 
Return to Free Society 


Parole is the release of a convicted offender 
under supervision, and under certain restrictions 
and requirements, after he has served a portion of 
his sentence in a penal institution. It is not cle- 
mency or a grant of forgiveness, but a process of 
regulated reformation. Prison gates swing two 
ways—they swing shut for those who have run 
afoul of the law and are sentenced to a period of 
confinement, and they swing open for those who 
have served the portion of their sentence deemed 
necessary for preparation to return to free society. 
Ninety-five percent of the persons sent to prison 
are eventually returned to society, about 40 per- 
cent on parole and a considerable number of the 
remainder under some form of supervision. So it 
is vitally important that the bridge of supervision 
which must carry them from a controlled situation 
to freedom and useful citizenship be a strong one. 


Progress in Parole Is Being Made 


Although parole received its first official sanc- 
tion in the United States over 79 years ago when 
the Elmira Reformatory in New York began the 
practice, there has been to my knowledge only one 
national conference on the subject of parole prior 
to this meeting. The first national conference on 
parole was called following a period in which 
parole in many instances, according to the then 
Attorney General, had been “a source of scandal.” 
It had been viewed with much suspicion and dis- 
trust by a large segment of the general public. 
Statements of certain public officials and persons 
in some private agencies based on their own per- 
sonal fears of parole as a tool of rehabilitation 
helped to fan the flames of controversy which 
welled up into an intense desire to learn the facts 
concerning the use of parole throughout the Nation 
during the late 1930’s. 

The Survey of Release Procedures which pre- 
ceded the 1939 conference provided a base for that 
conference which had not been available previ- 
ously. The outstanding accomplishment of the 


1939 conference was “The Declaration of Pringj. 
ples of Parole.” Workers in the field of parole have 
come a long way since 1939. With the enactment 
of parole legislation in Mississippi in 1944 every 
state in the Union has a parole statute. Today, 
every state is a member of the Interstate Compact 
on Parole, and the Federal Government cooperates 
closely with the administrators of that Compact 
in matters in which they have a mutual interest, 
I treasure very highly the Resolution passed by the 
administrators commending the Department of 
Justice for its cooperation. 

Those of you assembled here today—the policy 
makers, day-to-day workers, and interested lay 
leaders representing the best minds available in 
the field of parole and sent here by the Governors 
of 47 states, six territories, the Dominion of 
Canada, and the leaders in the parole and correc- 
tional fields of these jurisdictions are tender testi- 
mony of the progress that has been made since 
1939. Also, the atmosphere in which we meet 
today is much different than it was in 1939. The 
1939 conference was the outgrowth of public ap- 
prehension as a result of either the misuse of pa- 
role or the lack of public understanding of the 
parole process. By contrast, this conference is the 
outgrowth of a calm well-thought-out decision 
that now is the time to take inventory of the pro- 
gress we have made, what is needed and desirable 
to elevate all parole systems to the highest levels 
of proficiency and effectiveness, and determine 
how we can strengthen parole services by an 
agreement on standards which will serve as goals 
for the nation. 


Conference Objectives 


In calling this 1956 National Conference on 
Parole, in cooperation with the National Probation 
and Parole Association and the United States 
Board of Parole, I have set forth the following 
objectives: 

1. To evaluate existing parole standards and 
practices. 

2. To promulgate and publish manual and guide 
materials on parole principles and practices. 

3. To focus nationwide attention on the impor- 
tance of parole in the control of delinquency and 
crime. 

Parole is a most important part in the total pro- 
gram of administering criminal justice. Where 
high standards are established and maintained, 
real progress has been made. Where it has yielded 
to political or other pressures, or has incompetent 
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personnel or inadequate staff, it has failed to fulfill 
its function. Crime is a national problem and, like 
disease, it neither recognizes nor stops at any arti- 
fcial barriers. You cannot wall it up in the confines 
of a single state or section of the country, and if 
parole services in any area are inadequate they 
impair the overall efforts of the Nation to cope 
with its crime and delinquency problem. I am 
deeply impressed with the importance of this con- 
ference and the wealth of formal training, experi- 
ence, and professional know-how of those of you 
in attendance today, and it is my most fervent 
prayer that your findings and recommendations 
will be a leading light and guiding star for those 
of us present and those who will follow us in the 
field of parole in the years ahead, for good parole 
guidance is crime prevention as well as reforma- 
tion and protection of society. 

Iam happy that the preparation for this con- 
ference has afforded an opportunity for the De- 
partment of Justice and the United States Board 
of Parole to work closely with the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, an association that 
has pioneered in the field of parole for almost half 
acentury, and whose officers and staff personnel 
have brought to our planning meetings their rich 
heritage and the distillation of their ripe wisdom 
and experience. The solid foundation of the Asso- 
tiation was built by Mr. Charles Lionel Chute 
whose mantle has been worn with the reflection of 
great credit and distinction by our presiding of- 
fier this morning, Mr. Will C. Turnbladh. I agree 
with the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion that only sustained effort, public and private, 
tan build and maintain the service needed for early 
and effective control and treatment of crime. Any 
area of government operation must be reviewed, 
revised, and improved to stay in tune with other 
happenings in a rapidly changing, complex, and 
competitive society. 


The Federal Board of Parole and the 
Youth Division of the Board 


The other cosponsor of this conference is an 
agency in the Department of Justice of which I am 
very proud—the United States Board of Parole. 
Members of the Board must have had special 
training and experience, and must have attained 
recognition in law, medicine, criminology, pen- 
logy, psychology, or sociology. On the Federal 
Parole Board we have two lawyers, a psychologist, 
4 sociologist, a former warden, a former state 
barole director, and two former probation officers 


whose formal training was in law. We feel that 
this cross section of backgrounds and experience 
gives us a quasijudicial administrative agency of 
delicate balance. The points of view and disciplines 
represented—legal, psychological, penological, and 
sociological—are rarely found in any one person. 
The systematic exchange of views and ideas in 
individual cases by such a Board and a consensus 
of a majority of three out of five in decisions to 
grant, deny, or revoke parole give substantial 
validity to board actions. Also, the fact that the 
board hears and passes upon applications for pa- 
role in 31 institutions located in various parts of 
the United States and yet has the opportunity to 
sit en banc, to discuss similar and contrasting fac- 
tual situations in a central office before deciding 
a case, enables it to avoid great disparity and un- 
balanced justice in its decisions. 

_ A congressional Act of 1950 authorized a Youth 
Division of the Parole Board of three members, 
increasing the size of the Board to eight members, 
with definite tenure whose decisions were not re- 
viewable by the Office of the Attorney General. No 
steps were taken pursuant to this Act until 1953, 
when the first three members were selected by 
President Eisenhower for the Youth Division. On 
January 19, 1954, the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act was certified for federal judicial districts east 
of the Mississippi River. We are hopeful of being 
able to extend this improved correctional treat- 
ment program to all federal juvenile and youthful 
offenders next year. Already I am encouraged by 
the fine showing that is being made by this pro- 
gram. The chairman of the Youth Division re- 
cently reported that some 40 percent of all youths 
eligible under the Federal Youth Corrections Act 
have been committed during the past year under 
its special provisions; also that the majority of 
the federal judges are making use of the Act. It 
is most challenging to note the fine progress that 
many of these juveniles and youths are making 
under an enlightened program of this type. Al- 
though the youth program is very new, the federal 
courts have committed to date 729 youths and the 
Youth Division has released 164 committed youth 
offenders on parole. Of this group, the Division has 
issued violator warrants in only 20 instances. This 
is an excellent beginning and one that holds great 
hope for our federal juvenile and youth offenders. 

July 15, 1955, the Board was brought to its full 
strength of eight members. Also, in 1955 the Board 
published the first revision of its Rules since 1936 
and the first publication of the Board’s Annual 
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Report made its appearance. The new Board has 
changed the Board rules so that the presence of a 
detainer is no longer an absolute bar to parole 
consideration. This has resulted in obviating many 
miscarriages of justice, and makes possible joint 
supervision of parolees with the states in a num- 
ber of instances. The review of each inmate’s case 
by the Board at least annually with a parole pro- 
gress report on the anniversary of his eligibility 
insures that there will be no forgotten men among 
the 20,000 inmates in our federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions. The establishment of regular 
hearing days at the Board headquarters in Wash- 
ington for the lawyers, relatives, and friends of 
inmates, before as many Board members as are 
in town at the time of hearing, has been widely 
acclaimed as a great improvement over the old 
system of hearings before individual Board mem- 
bers. The leadership the Board has shared in ar- 
ranging this conference is in my opinion unim- 
peachable evidence of its interest in high parole 
standards. I hasten to add, however, that the 
Federal Government is not seeking through this 
conference in any way to extend its jurisdiction 
in the parole field. 

In order that the governors might have no ap- 
prehension about sending delegates to this con- 
ference and that their representatives might be 
free to express their thoughts without reservation, 
it was decided that the findings of the conference 
would not be binding upon any of the jurisdictions 
represented here. This arrangement we believe 
will also have the advantage of stimulating the 
best thinking of all participants in the conference. 


Need for Clarification of Terminology 


During the 1939 Conference the hope was ex- 
pressed that “throughout ... (the conference 
there would) ... be a clear distinction between 
parole and time off for good behavior—a distinc- 
tion that will be unmistakable.” I express the same 
hope that not only during this conference will such 
a distinction be crystal clear, but that the confer- 
ence will agree on a single word that will convey 
at once to those in the profession, the press and 
ordinary layman instances in which a person is 
released with time off for good behavior—just as 
we have one word to convey the parole situation. 
It has been my observation during my adminis- 
tration that parole has been damaged and suffered 
most in the eyes of the public from news reports 
describing certain offenders as parolees when they 
are in fact persons who were denied parole and 


were released from prison after serving their sep. 
tences less statutory allowances for good behavior 
or work in prison industries. To date no prisoner 
has ever been paroled from Alcatraz, and yet in 
several instances during my administration when 
persons released from this institution on so-called 
conditional release committed a new offense, they 
have been described in press stories as parolees, 
Sometimes a press story will describe the former 
prisoner as a “conditional releasee” and in the 
same article call him a “parolee.” It appears to me 
that the press is not entirely at fault in this matter 
since the confusion seems to come about in part 
from the choice of the term “conditional release.” 
I have recently taken a close look at the term “con- 
ditional release” and have made the following no- 
tations: In Frederick A. Moran’s article on “The 
Origins of Parole” published in the 1945 Yearbook 
of the National Probation and Parole Association, 
parole is defined as “the conditional release of an 
individual from a penal institution, after he has 
served part of the sentence imposed upon him.” 
The expression conditional release is not found in 
the federal statutes covering the release of adult 
or juvenile offenders. Section 4164 of Title 18 of 
the United States Code states “a prisoner having 
served the term or terms for which he shall have 
been sentenced after June 29, 1932, less good time 
deductions, shall upon release be treated as if re- 
leased on parole.” Thus the expression conditional 
release as used in federal adult and juvenile cases 
is the result of administrative regulation and is 
not statutory. The Federal Youth Corrections Act 
does not use the word parole, but uses the expres- 
sions conditional release and released conditionally 
under supervision. In comparing the language of 
Section 4203 of Title 18 of the United States Code 
dealing with adults, and Section 5037 of Title 18 of 
the United States Code dealing with juveniles 
where the expression released on parole is used, 
with the language of Section 5017 of Title 18 of 
the United States Code (Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act) where the expressions conditional re- 
lease and released conditionally under supervision 
are used, it is clear that the meaning of these ex- 
pressions is synonymous. I am not informed as to 
how these expressions came to be used in the states 
and have analyzed the federal situation to indicate 
clearly that we are not irrevocably wedded to the 
use of the expression conditional release as cover- 
ing the situation where a person is released from 
prison after serving his sentence less statutory al- 
lowances for good behavior or work in prison 1- 
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dustries. Because of the ease with which parole 
and conditional release may be confused not only 
in the press but even in the “trade,” I think the 
time has arrived for us to boldly turn our backs 
and walk away from the term conditional release 
as affording us a clear distinction from parole. 


Great Majority of Parolees Successfully 
Complete Their Parole 


It would please me greatly, and I am sure the 
United States Board of Parole, and be of im- 
measurable value so far as public relations and 
parole are concerned, if this conference could 
agree on a single word to cover the situation where 
a person is released from prison after serving his 
sentence less statutory allowances for good be- 
havior or work in prison industries. 

I wish to make one other observation on the 
matter of public relations and parole. Parole has 
glamor that is frequently not presented to the 
public through mass media in a manner that would 
inspire public confidence in the functioning of the 
parole system. Some playwriters to complete the 
cycle of a criminal case show a character commit- 
ting an offense, being tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced, entering prison, serving his sentence and 
being released on parole, and committing a new 
offense. Invariably he is released on parole—the 
glamor of the sequence seems to cause this type of 
release to prevail over the possibility of a condi- 


tional release, even though the character portrayed 
would in any good parole system be denied the 
benefit of parole. Sometimes the theme of the play 
makes it appear that the odds in a free society 
against a parolee being a good citizen are over- 
whelming. Once in a while the character success- 
fully completes his parole with the help of a pretty 
girl, and occasionally with the help of an effective 
parole officer. 

The undisputable facts are that the great ma- 
jority of parolees do successfully complete their 
paroles and return to positions of usefulness in 
their communities and it is only the parole violator 
who hits the headlines or attracts public notice. It 
would seem to me that this conference would make 
a valuable contribution if it could find a way to 
have the true facts of parole success more effec- 
tively interpreted to the public through mass 
media. 

In closing may I again express my thanks to all 
of you who have come here to participate in the 
1956 National Conference on Parole. The field of 
parole as reflected in your workshop papers is 
wide, the opportunities for service through par- 
ticipation in this conference are vast, and the re- 
ward to all of us will be the satisfaction that will 
come in the knowledge that we will have taken 
important steps toward crime prevention and con- 
trol through establishing standards and guides 
for strengthening parole services. 


You must give some time to your fellow man. Even if it’s 
a little thing, do something for those who have need of help, 
something for which you get no pay but the privilege of doing 
it. For remember, you don’t live in a world all your own. Your 


brothers are here, too. 


—ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
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The Challenges of Crime Control” 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


UCH HAS HAPPENED to all of us—and the 
M world—since a conference similar to this 
one was held in Washington 17 years ago. 
That was in 1939. You will remember, as I do so 
well, that we were emerging from an era which 
had witnessed the overthrow of virtual gang con- 
trol in community after community of our Nation. 
Then we had the international gangsters who 
attacked us and who were responsible for a second 
world war and the domestic upheavals that follow 
all wars. We won the war—but we found we still 
had the problem of crime and criminals with us— 
a problem that has continued to grow faster than 
our Nation’s growth. 

Even though crime increased there was hope 
that we could do better in the postwar world than 
we had in the past. That hope is always with 
those of us who have the duty of dealing with 
crime and with the problem of parole and proba- 
tion. 

Probation and Parole Must Be 
Worthy of the Name 


I was hopeful that after the war steps could 
be taken to make the worthwhile principles of 
parole and probation truly effective. This is a 
humanitarian task. This is a vitally important 
work and I believe in the objective which you, 
who are engaged in this work, are seeking and 
unless you succeed, then our work too often is 
made ineffective. I want to make that point clear 
to you because it seems it has not always been 
clear to some people in the past, who have re- 
garded me as an opponent of parole and probation. 

I want to make it clear, too, that my criticism 
of the workings of parole and probation is for one 
reason only—to bring about more effective meth- 
ods of crime control. Your objectives and my ob- 
jectives can be reached only if probation and pa- 
role are worthy of the name and if law enforce- 
ment is worthy of its name. My criticism certainly 
is intended to be constructive for criticism de- 
signed only to destroy never helps anyone. 

All of us have our dreams of achieving a goal. 
And to achieve a goal we must be practical. And to 
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be practical we must speak frankly and face facts, 
As I see it, while progress has been made in many 
states and in many areas of the country, probation 
and parole in some areas are not worthy of the 
name. I say this without antagonism toward either 
probation or parole. The time has come for us to 
get together and try to find a solution to this prob- 
lem which is a grave responsibility allied to law 
enforcement and to the rehabilitation of crimi- 
nals. 

As I see it, parole presupposes careful selection 
of those who will benefit by its application. It pre- 
supposes that those who are paroled will have care- 
ful and competent supervision. And the same prin- 
ciples apply to probation. I think all of us here 
subscribe to these principles. It is as obvious to me 
as it is to you that wrongdoers who have learned 
the error of their ways should be restored to a 
useful place in society and helped to recognize the 
values by which they can live at peace with them- 
selves and with others. 

From where I stand, parole and probation are 
only a part of the overall effort to achieve crimi- 
nal justice. They are a part of our machinery of 
criminal justice which exists for only one purpose 
—the protection of society. This machinery fails 
when any part of it breaks down and leaves society 
unprotected. When such a breakdown occurs, then 
somewhere, someone has failed in his responsi- 
bility. 

Society suffers when any unit of the vast ma- 
chinery of criminal justice places the interest of 
the wrongdoer above the protection of society. 
Those of us who are assigned the responsibility of 
detecting and apprehending criminals are more 
and more coming to the view that our efforts, how- 
ever essential, are but a temporary expedient. We 
arrest a wrongdoer today, present the evidence 
which establishes his guilt and bring about his 
conviction. All too frequently, within a short time 
thereafter, we are again hunting the same mat 
because he has committed another crime. 

Our work is only part of the answer. We know 
that the time-proved deterrents to crime are cet- 
tainty of detection and arrest, swift prosecution, 
and the realization that one must pay for his law 
violations. 
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Men and Nations Must Earn and Guard 
Their Freedom 


I have condemmed what I regard in some pri- 
sons as a “country club” atmosphere. By that de- 
sription, I mean prisons which permit idleness 
and which neither punish nor rehabilitate the 
wrongdoer. Fuzzy and shallow thinking which 
contributes to maudlin sentimentality helps no 
one. We frequently hear about the plight of some 
criminal but little or nothing about his victims or 
the anguish and disgrace he has brought to his own 
loved ones. 

The press accounts of the Boston prison riot last 
year are a perfect illustration of the misdirected 
concern in some quarters for vicious criminals 
which is inconsistent with our duty to protect 
society. Much was said about the participants in 
this riot, and their hope for freedom, but men and 
nations do not deserve freedom as a handout. They 
must earn and guard their freedom. In the talk of 
freedom for these men little appeared about their 
criminal background and their vicious crimes or 
whether the general welfare of society justified 
their freedom or whether they had earned their 
freedom. It is necessary to examine only two of 
the cases to make my point. 

One of the convicts previously had been given 
the benefit of both parole and probation. He had 
been arrested for forgery, larceny, robbery, and 
other crimes. He was serving a sentence of 1514 to 
20 years, with a 25-year federal sentence for bank 
robbery awaiting him. Another had been given the 
benefit of parole, probation, and conditional re- 
lease. He was serving time for assault, burglary, 
and rape. His case was aggravated by the fact that 
he had committed a series of rapes and in his as- 
saults had viciously beaten several of his victims. 
You cannot serve freedom on a silver platter to 
men like that. 

One of the frequent arguments advanced for 
probation and parole is the overcrowding in pri- 
sons which exists today. But how valid is this ar- 
gument when the population in state and federal 
Prisons has increased from 179,047 in 1939 to only 
182,051 in 1954, an increase of only 3,000 in a 15- 
year period. To be sure, it is more economical to 
telease convicts on parole or probation. But let us 
hot put the system on the basis of the cheapest 
= tag. When you do, you get shoddy merchan- 
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- ayear ago, engaged in a gun fight with two police- 


The Repeater Must Learn That 
“He Can’t Get Away With It” 


One of the most serious problems we face today 
in the field of crime control is that of the repeater. 
This problem is brought into sharp focus by look- 
ing at the background of the population in federal 
prisons where in 1954 of those received under 
sentences of more than 1 year, 63.8 percent were 
repeaters. When our people check the fingerprints 
of arrested persons which are received in the Iden- 
tification Division they find that 70 percent have 
records of previous arrests. 

The only way we have at present of dealing with 
the repeater is to demonstrate to him that truly 
“the can’t get away with it.” But this is not enough 
in dealing with those who are unreformed and in- 
capable of rehabilitation without extensive and 
prolonged mental treatment. If I can judge from 
the reports which come to my desk daily from 
every section of the country, there is a growing 
concern among law-enforcement officials over the 
increase in crimes by repeaters and those who 
have been improperly selected as beneficiaries of 
parole, probation, and other forms.of clemency. I 
am certain you are just as concerned about this 
as we are. Parole upon parole and probation upon 
probation for those who have not reformed are 
unreasonable and unjustified. I appreciate the fact 
that for every flagrant mistake in parole and pro- 
bation there are scores of cases reflecting dynamic 
reformation and rehabilitation. What I am saying 
is not that parole and probation are wrong, but 
that ill-advised parole and probation reflect ad- 
versely upon these methods of protecting society. 
It is the old case of a rotten apple tainting the 
whole barrel. 

I can best illustrate my feelings by referring to 
a few cases which immediately come to mind. One 
eastern gang of 11 responsible for a $214-million 
holdup had received a total of 20 paroles and 17 
probations, and one was pardoned, thereby block- 
ing a deportation case. Another criminal had killed 
a policeman in 1932 and was given a life term. 
After the third parole, following the killing of the 
police officer, he was arrested burglarizing a safe. 
Another policeman was killed last fall by a crimi- 
nal who had been paroled the previous month with 
a criminal record which dated back 15 years. 
Within the past few months, there was a nation- 
wide manhunt for an individual who killed 6 per- 
sons following his parole less than 2 years ago. A 
group of parolees on a criminal spree, a little over 
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men, and one of the policemen and one of the pa- 
rolees were killed. Is not this enough to show that 
there is a need for improvement? 

Since we established the widely publicized list of 
“Ten Most Wanted Fugitives” in March 1950, a 
total of 95 criminals has been on the list. Fifty- 
two had received paroles on at least one occasion 
during their criminal careers. Of the 18 Special 
Agents of the FBI who have lost their lives in line 
of duty, 11 were killed by criminals who had pre- 
viously received paroles, probation, or other forms 
of clemency. That errors have been made and are 
being made in the selection of persons to benefit 
from parole is a proved fact and a matter of grave 
concern. This is not merely the problem of law- 
enforcement officers—it is your problem also. 

The mistakes in selecting the wrong person for 
release on parole might have been rectified with 
the type of supervision which the humanitarian 
principles of parole require. I do not say it is the 
fault of those who administer parole and proba- 
tion. But it is the fault of those who permit these 
conditions to exist. 


Some Barriers to Effective Parole 


Politics, poor pay for parole and probation offi- 
cers, lack of interest by city and state officials, and 
the lack of uniform laws and practices all are in- 
volved. Parole supervision too often is a farce and 
exists in name only in too many cases. Those who 
have the most expert knowledge of parole hold 
that proper parole supervision requires a caseload 
of no more than 50 to 65 for each parole officer. 
When you face the facts, it is a marvel that parole 
succeeds as well as it does. This is particularly true 
when you find parole officers carrying caseloads 
of as many as 115. In a state where 45 parole and 
probation officers are required to supervise 2,800 
persons on probation and 1,500 on parole it is clear 
that these overworked men cannot do their jobs 
properly. But that is only part of the picture. In 
addition, these 45 officers are required to make 
investigations in connection with granting of pa- 
roles and probation. 

In one state, which boasts of an advanced parole 
system, maximum parole supervision requires a 
monthly visit to the parolee’s home and place of 
employment. Minimum supervision requires a visit 
every 3 months either to the home or place of em- 
ployment. It is no wonder that parole and proba- 
tion fail so frequently. In one state it is reported 
that 50 percent of those granted parole violate the 
conditions of parole. Figures vary in other states. 
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The picture is clear. The time has come for 
public indignation over the failure to give these 
men and women a chance to do their jobs properly, 
And, if it hurts some politicians—well, that is just 
too bad. At least, your conscience will be clear. 


Importance of the Presentence Investigation 


Justice is undermined and respect for consti- 
tuted authority becomes a mockery when judges 
take it upon themselves to coddle hardened crim. 
inals by giving them undeserved probation. To il- 
lustrate, I refer to a case where a judge placed a 
criminal on probation on the charge of car theft 
and violation of the Federal Firearms Act. This 
man previously had been arrested for armed rob. 
bery and breaking and entering. For this he re. 
ceived a 10-year sentence in a state penitentiary. 
He escaped and was later arrested in a distant 
state. He resisted extradition on the grounds of 
cruel and inhuman punishment in the state pen- 
itentiary. The state made a careful investigation 
and subsequently the criminal’s charges were dis- 
proved to the satisfaction of a federal judge who 
ordered him returned. After serving 3 additional 
years of his sentence, he was paroled. When later 
arrested in a western state with a stolen car, he 
pleaded guilty but leveled the same old charges of 
the cruelty of punishment which had already been 
disproved. The judge placed him on probation for 
10 years and told the criminal to behave himself 
and he would never have to serve the balance of 
the term for which he was paroled because, as the 
judge told him, he had “an umbrella over you 
now.” 

There can be no doubt that many judges are 
handicapped by not having complete details. Once 
a wrongdoer is arrested and brought before the 
courts, there can be no more important investiga- 
tive function than to place before the judge the 
facts which will aid him in arriving at his con- 
clusions as to what is best, both for society and the 
individual offender. We regard this as so import- 
ant in our service that our various offices are under 
instructions to furnish all available case informa- 
tion to judges when so requested. 

The federal probation system does an excellent 
job of developing information to be submitted in 
its presentence reports. Likewise, some states do 
an outstanding job in this respect, but there are 
others where much improvement is sorely needed. 

I want to express my deep appreciation for the 
splendid assistance and cooperation which our 
special agents are receiving from most parole and 
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probation offices throughout the Nation. It has 
been a source of gratification to observe that in the 
past 20 years there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the cooperation between the professional 
advocates of parole and probation and law-en- 
forcement officers. It must continue to improve. 
The police officer on the beat, the county and state 
officer, and the federal investigator are primarily 
concerned with the protection of society just as 
you are—and the old frictions should be removed. 
Fundamentally, there should be an even closer 
bond of cooperation between those charged with 
treatment of offenders and those charged with de- 
tection and apprehension. After all, our end ob- 
jective is the same. 

Under our legal system there is authority to act 
in most instances only after a crime has been com- 
mitted. Somewhere and somehow, a new authority 
is needed—that of prevention. Let me illustrate. 
A policeman was killed by a 21-year-old parolee. 
He had been in and out of institutions on numerous 
occasions, having escaped and been paroled sev- 
eral times. After he had killed the policeman, the 
parolee’s father disclosed that he had made efforts 
to have his son’s parole revoked to prevent him 
from becoming further involved in serious crimes. 

When parents appeal. to authorities, not once 
but time and time again, to have their son on pa- 
role committed in the public interest, it is unbe- 
livable that someone would not take action. Yet 


this has happened more than once. Last December, 


a 20-year-old parolee kidnaped a 3-year-old girl. 
The parolee was an admitted sex offender who had 
attacked girls ranging from 8 to 13 years of age. 
He had been committed twice to a mental hospital 
for examination. Paroles granted this criminal 
had been violated time and again. The parents saw 
that their son needed help—and he knew it him- 
self. On the day before he abducted the 3-year-old 
girl, this sex offender had pleaded with his parole 
officer to come to see him; but for some reason the 
oficer did not see him. Cases like this cast a 
shadow, not on the principle, but upon the admin- 
istration of parole. 


Earmarks of Crime Often Can Be Detected 
Long Before Act of Violence Occurs 


More and more, we are finding the earmarks of 
crime long before the final act of violence occurs. 
Day after day, individuals who are mentally ill are 
committing serious crimes. They are bringing mis- 
ery, not only to themselves, their relatives and 
their friends, but also to other innocent men, wo- 
men, and children. 
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There are many individuals in America with 
backgrounds of emotional instability where the 
danger signals are clear and where the individual 
is clearly ‘earmarked for crime.” The time has 
come when some way must be found to take pre- 
ventive action, and here is the proposal I hope you 
will consider: When a person has been convicted 
and sentenced to prison, the authorities today have 
the ability to determine in many cases whether the 
wrongdoer is capable of leading a law-abiding life. 
But when it is clear that due to mental quirks the 
likelihood of violence exists, then there should be 
some legally recognized machinery whereby such 
individuals can be isolated from society to receive 
preventive treatment. 

These are days of stress and strain. Modern 
society is geared to a fast tempo. Pressures are 
heavy from all sides, thrusting vast burdens on us 
all. Nerves become taut, tempers frayed, minds 
blurred. Abnormalities appear, which, if recog- 
nized in time, can be treated and perhaps lives can 
be spared. If action is taken, mentally sick crimi- 
nals might claim no more victims but, on the other 
hand, they may be made into useful citizens. 

The rise in sex offenses is shocking. Last year, 
while the total number of crimes was leveling off, 
rape increased 5.9 percent, and this has been the 
case for the past 20 years when such crimes have 
increased 163 percent, according to reports on 
crimes received from local, county, and state law- 
enforcement agencies. You who have devoted your 
lives to treatment of offenders know that there are 
certain types of persons who are mentally and 
physically ill and need to be treated as such. You 
also know that there are types of individuals 
whose prognosis for normal adjustment is so re- 
mote as to be improbable. The time has come when 
society can better be protected by providing some 
means of enforced treatment for such people. 
Public health authorities may legally place a fam- 
ily in quarantine if they have a disease which is 
dangerous to others. The freedom of that family 
is restricted for the good of the community. If this 
is accepted as a proper health measure, then cer- 
tainly there should be a quarantine for mentally 
ill criminals who should be released only upon cer- 
tification of competent medical authorities who 
can also say when the facts justify it, “This man 
is mentally ill and we cannot approve his release 
until this illness is cured. He must be kept in quar- 
antine.” 

Mental illness, emotional instability, and abnor- 
mality are major problems in crime control just 
as certain diseases are problems in the health of a 
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community. When official agencies receive infor- 
mation that a person convicted of a crime has a 
mental illness or abnormality which could endan- 
ger others, there should be a responsibility to ad- 
vise proper law-enforcement agencies of the facts. 
If the case is sufficiently acute, there should be a 
means, with all the proper safeguards for constitu- 
tional rights, whereby treatment could be enforced 
—even beyond the period of actual sentence, if 
necessary. 

If, for example, the facts are known that a per- 
son has a proved record as a sex deviate, there is 
also a responsibility to see to it that proper author- 
ities are notified so that they may be warned of a 
potential threat to their community. 

If the present trend of fiendish crimes is to be 
reversed, there is a need for a new attitude and a 
determination to prevent such acts. It is already 
the experience of law enforcement that perhaps as 
many sex crimes go unreported as are reported. If 
every sex offender knew that his name was on 
record, this in and of itself would be a powerful 
deterrent. If every sex offender knew there were 
ways and means by which he might get corrective 
treatment, the lives of potential victims as well as 
offenders and their families might be spared. A 
person suffering from contagious disease is re- 
moved from contact with healthy persons until the 
danger is past. So should the mentally ill criminal 
who endangers the safety of the community be 
treated. Law enforcement, of course, knows when 
an offender is placed on probation, but it seldom 
knows when one is placed on parole. It seems to 
me there is no valid reason why law-enforcement 
officers should not know when a potential offender 
is released within their jurisdiction, just as health 
authorities should know when a typhoid carrier 
is around. The mere fact that a parolee knows 
that law enforcement has his identity could be an- 
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America can continue to be the source of emotional and moral strength 
for the world on one condition. That condition is that this nation stays pros- 
perous, progressive, civilized; that our program of justice moves progres- 
sively forward; that we continue to reduce the areas of injustice within our 
borders. The great challenge of the century is to find ways and means of ex- 
tending a practical program of justice to the farthest reaches of the world. 


other force of deterrence, and law enforcement 
could be of assistance in giving a helping hand to 
make parole more workable. This should be a co. 
operative effort. 


We Must Work Together 


Doubtless some of you already are thinking of 
reasons why this program I have suggested cannot 
be done. I could give you right now a dozen reasons 
why it would be difficult—but it is ridiculous to 
say it cannot be done to the everlasting benefit of 
the mentally ill and the community. It can be done 
if we work together and if you add your pool of 
ideas. 

We complain about high taxes, but last year 
crime cost every man, woman, and child in these 
United States $122, or a staggering estimated total 
of $20 billion. Perhaps this figure could become 
more meaningful if we realized that for every $1 
spent on education, crime cost $1.46 ; and for every 
$1 which went to the churches of the Nation, $13 
went to crime. 

If we could but divert the waste of crime to con- 
structive use—recruit and train the people so 
sorely needed in every phase of the administration 
of criminal justice and quarantine the mentally ill 
criminal until he is cured—the Nation would soon 


reap a marvelous profit. And there would be the } 
added profit from a decline in sorrow, mental § ¥ 
anguish, and outright physical suffering resulting wil 
from crime. my 
The challenge in crime control is a challenge to § ™ 
all of us here this morning. We live with it. It is j ™ 
the responsibility of every citizen, of course, but § 2" 
it is our job, it is our basic responsibility ; if we do J 
not find the answers, they will not be found. We 
must provide the ideas and the leadership. 
And we must work together in mutual under- 
standing—or else we fail. We must not fail. i 
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Enter Prisoner—Exit Citizen* 


By JAMES V 


. BENNETT 


Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


HERE IS A TRADITION among architects who 
[ines noble buildings to seek out words and 

phrases which may be carved upon doorways 
and pediments to symbolize the purpose to which 
the structure is dedicated. We can note this in 
the phrase “Equal Justice Under Law” carvea 
above the magnificent columns of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. And so it was that 
when the United States Penitentiary at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, was in process of construction, the 
architects sought a phrase which could be placed 
over the main gateway of the institution. There 
were numerous suggestions, some allegedly hu- 
morous and some serious. The grim phrase, 
“Abandon hope all ye who enter here” was a cyn- 
ical contribution of one person. Another and more 
perceptive individual suggested: “‘All Experience 
Isan Arch To Build Upon.” But had my sugges- 
tion been taken it would be “Enter Prisoner— 
Exit Citizen.” 

Not having been able to immortalize these 
words in granite at public expense, I hope you 
will permit me to use them here as the theme for 
my paper. I am sure that on this occasion and 
in this presence, looking upon the overriding 
purpose of corrections and parole as turning 
prisoners into citizens will not be considered naive 
or something that cannot be achieved in our day. 


Building Character Challenges Every 
Skill and Knowledge at Hand 


All of us—prison wardens, parole officials, law- 
enforcement people—want the man who enters 
the prison gates today to leave tomorrow a law- 
abiding member of the community. Those in the 
field of parole are particularly anxious that the 
man who appears before them is ready to meet 
the challenges which he will face upon release 
and that he will not be embittered by his prison 
experience. To bring about the changes that will 
convert the prisoner into a citizen, however, re- 
quires vastly more than slogans or expressions 
of pious hopes. It is not achieved by tapping the 
man on the shoulder and saying, “Go thou and 
iN no more.” Building character is a tough, 


* An address before the National Conference on Parole, Washington, 
April 10, 1956. 
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realistic job which challenges every skill and 
every bit of knowledge we have gained. More, it 
demands infinite patience and understanding. 
And parole, of course, cannot be successful unless 
prisons and parole agencies working together 
find ways to provide opportunities for the prisoner 
to equip himself with skills, reestablish his self- 
respect and gain a healthy regard for the law. 
Teaching a man to be a law-abiding citizen re- 
quires, importantly, that he come to realize that 
he cannot outwit our law-enforcement agencies. 

I hope I may be forgiven for not reciting figures 
in this presence to show how far short of trans- 
forming prisoners into citizens we have so far 
fallen. Ours is a trying enough job as it is with- 
out focusing continuously on the dark statistical 
picture indicating how many men return to 
prison for a postgraduate course. Instead of add- 
ing up the number of men who enter the prison 
gates who have previously served some prior 
sentence, let us take credit for the number of men 
who leave our adult correctional institutions never 
to return. When you consider the handicaps the 
ex-prisoner faces you wonder how it is that so 
many of them make good. Moreover, focusing on 
the man who enters as a defeated, warped, hostile 
prisoner and then becomes a citizen helps us pin- 
point and emphasize the positive approach— 
something badly needed in our work. To be sure, 
we must not fool ourselves as we do this by over- 
looking the fact that we know little more about 
how to change the behavior of some individuals 
than the doctors know about how to cure cancer. 
Unreachable and habitual offenders have to be 
quarantined as long as the law permits or until 
they have matured to the point where their un- 
lawful drives are blunted. 


Parole Cannot Rise Above the Institution 
From Which Parolees Are Released 


The success of parole depends upon many 
things. But one fact frequently overlooked is that 
a parole system cannot rise above the level of the 
institutions from which parolees are released. It 
follows, therefore, that the primary function of 
the correctional institution is to provide oppor- 
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tunities through which the prisoner may equip 
himself with skills and reestablish his self-re- 
spect. 

That prisons have not been highly successful 
in this task is true. We must admit that many of 
our prisons have few and unfortunately some 
have none of the elements which can have a con- 
structive influence on offenders. Nor can we deny 
that no correctional institution is as efficient as 
possible, even under our present state of know- 
ledge. Please do not misunderstand me. I am not 
here to bemoan or excuse. We are making pro- 
gress. That the quality of our top leadership is 
improving is clear to all who have been witness 
to the changes that have occurred in the last 15 
or 20 years. 


Personnel the Keystone of the 
Correctional Process 


The recent prison disturbances, among other 
things, have placed a high premium upon quali- 
fied administrators. Fortunately also officials are 
not now looking for brawn to quell riots but the 
ability and knowledge and wherewithal to develop 
constructive programs. Legislators and budgetary 
authorities are also beginning to recognize that 
the custodial personnel can make or break an 
institution’s correctional program and that com- 
petent personnel must be paid for the services 
performed. Moreover, retirement plans in only a 
few places are making it possible to release the 
superannuated without destroying the moral of 
the remaining personnel. 

There have been important steps too in the 
organization of training programs for institu- 
tional personnel. Several prison systems have 
made significant strides in the organization of 
continuous inservice training courses. This train- 
ing not only stresses the development of practical 
know-how in such basic matters as custodial se- 
curity, but it also provides the worker with a 
foundation of understanding of the broader im- 
plications of institutional work and his place in 
the institution’s program. A number of our col- 
leges and universities are working closely with 
correctional administrators in developing inten- 
sive training for young men and women who wish 
to prepare themselves for professional careers. 

One of the most interesting developments has 
been the organization of summer institutes which 
bring together men and women from different 
areas of our work to exchange experience and 
improve their skills. These have served also to 


reinforce tremendously the feelings of unity be. 
tween correctional workers, parole board per. 
sonnel, and field supervisors. Thus they have 
promoted greater understanding of the common 
purposes we share. 

However, the improvements which have come 
about in recent years leave no room for com. 
placency. In the area of diagnostic and training 
and treatment personnel we face both austerity 
and scarcity. As I go about from one institution 
to another I am amazed at the lack of verified 
data the average correctional institution has 
about its inmates. There are about 185,000 men 
and women in our federal and state prisons and 
reformatories, not counting about 100,000 in jails 
and some 30,000 in juvenile training schools. The 
annual turnover for prisons and reformatories is 
about 90,000. In other words, there are about 
this number of cases a year to be diagnosed and 
classified. And how many people do we have to 
do this? According to the data reported to our 
statistical division, there are probably not more 
than 35 or 40 full-time psychiatrists, about 165 
other full-time institution doctors, about 70 psy- 
chologists, possibly 400 social workers, sociolog- 
ists, and institutional parole officers, and a mere 
handful of employment-placement officers. These 
are distributed irregularly among the nearly 200 
state and federal penitentiaries, reformatories, 
and camps. 

The very keystone of the whole correctional 
process is the personnel but make no mistake 
about it, adequate staffing of correctional insti- 
tutions costs money. Without the personnel to 
study the offender and to plan realistically with 
him for his future, institutional treatment can- 
not be more than stultifying time-serving. 


Prisons Tend To Be Bastilles Instead of 
Places for Individualized Treatment 


Next in importance to the personnel are the 
physical facilities. Prisons have an antiquity and 
a survival quotient which far exceeds that of any 
other public structure. Can you think of any con- 
temporary counterpart in the field of hospitals, 
schools, factories that depend upon modern meth- 
ods to accomplish their objectives which have not 
been discarded or modernized? Take Missourl 
for example. Within the last month I visited the 
Missouri State Prison at Jefferson City. It was 
here, as you remember, we had one of the most 
serious and costly riots in the history of prisons. ! 
went into one of the antique and depressing cell 
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ENTER PRISONER—EXIT CITIZEN 


houses being used for the older prisoners. It is 
an ancient hulk, five stories high, with tomb-like 
cells that require one to bend down as he enters 
lest he bang his head. Some of the doors are 
tremendous affairs with iron straps that supple- 
ment but slightly the little light that comes 
through a heavily barred 10” x 10” window. The 
galleries and roof are of wood that makes it a 
fre trap. Morever, there is little in the way of 
work or treatment program. My good friend 
Colonel Jim Carter is struggling to make it less 
depressing and less of what he calls a crime 
breeder. But unless he and Governor Donnelly 
can pursuade a reluctant legislature that the 
people of Missouri will profit by treating their 
prisoners humanely and constructively, there 
seems little hope to make citizens in such an en- 
vironment. 

And Missouri is by no means the only place 
where modern correctional facilities have not kept 
pace with current needs. Antiquated bastilles 
built when penal philosophy demanded only suf- 
ficient space for penitence are still with us. Huge 
factory-like institutions confining from 2,500 to 
over 6,000 prisoners stand as barriers to individ- 
ualized treatment. Prisons overcrowded beyond 
the limits of human decency; prisons into which 
are thrown the indiscriminate grist of the courts 
—the young and aged, the physically incapaci- 
tated and mentally incompetent, the confirmed, 
and the inexperienced offender—are still a part of 
the American prison scene. And we in the federal 
system are not without similar problems. Our 
large institutions at Leavenworth, Alanta, and 
McNeil Island are seriously overcrowded. With 
the strong support of Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell this situation was brought to the atten- 
tion of ‘President Eisenhower who has recom- 
mended to Congress that $17 million be made 
available for a new maximum-custody federal 
prison and a youth guidance center to serve the 
western section of the country. Thus President 
Eisenhower and Attorney General Brownell have 
demonstrated their determination to protect the 
public on the one hand from hardened and unre- 
generate criminals and on the other provide every 
facility to salvage and rehabilitate the young and 
disadvantaged. 

It is encouraging indeed to note similar efforts 
to modernize our correctional system elsewhere. 
The past few years have witnessed more progress 
in tearing down the obsolete and building new 
and more functional correctional institutions than 
during the previous half century. The 150-year-old 
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Charlestown, Massachusetts, prison has just closed 
its doors. The infamous Angola in Louisiana, un- 
der the driving and humane leadership of Gover- 
nor Robert F. Kennon and his able associate, 
Reed Cozart, has been replaced by a modern 
structure at a most reasonable cost. New Mexico’s 
old high-walled penitentiary is being replaced. 
Connecticut, California, Texas, Rhode Island, 
Colorado, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and a number of 
other states are also bringing their facilities and 
program up to date. 


Trend Toward Medium Custody and 
Open Institutions 


But perhaps of even greater importance is the 
trend away from maximum-custody institutions 
for all offenders to open, or minimum-custody 
institutions. Experience has shown us that camps 
and institutions such as Chino in California and 
our Seagoville institution in Texas can retain 
offenders who were previously thought to require 
high walls. The institutions produce a climate 
conducive to the acceptance of responsibility and 
the preparation of the prisoner for citizenship. 
Such institutions help the individual develop re- 
sources for the best kind of discipline, namely, 
self-discipline. Yet the traditional prison, with its 
custodial restraints and regimentation, has placed 
a premium upon dependency. The establishment 
of an increasing number of small, open institu- 
tions is rapidly changing that picture. In many 
jurisdictions in the United States today hundreds 
of prisoners are discovering the road back to self- 
respect and self-reliance in forestry and agri- 
cultural camps and in the small, more formally 
organized minimum-custody institutions. These 
institutions, incidentally, have proved valuable 
not only for offenders with relatively short sent- 
ences, but also as a place where the long-sentenced 
offender has an opportunity to make a transition 
from the close-custody institution to the freedom 
of the streets. 

We have also come a long way in the develop- 
ment of various treatment measures. Time was 
when the institutional chaplain was the sum of 
all treatment resources. He served as record clerk, 
librarian, teacher, recreation director, counselor 
and on Sunday he preached sermons. Today the 
chaplain has joined the treatment team and works 
hand in hand with the psychologist, the caseworker, 
and the teacher. Education and vocational training 
are also being given new emphasis. Another useful 
tool in correctional treatment is group therapy. 
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The successful experience of the military services 
in the use of group treatment methods is slowly 
finding its application in civil institutions. 


Need for Realistic Work Programs 


The area in which we have made the least 
progress has been that of providing realistic 
work programs. Idleness is still the most serious 
problem with which the prison administrator 
must cope. In most prisons routine maintenance 
work and farming cannot absorb the full labor 
potential. The expansion of the state-use system 
which permits the manufacture of goods for the 
sale to state agencies seems to offer the best hope 
for reducing idleness and giving meaningful em- 
ployment to able-bodied prisoners. Until some 
practical means is found to harness the productive 
energies of the men and women in our prisons 
and give them the sense of achievement which 
must come from jobs well done, prisons will still 
be hobbled in their task of building citizens. 


Prerelease Preparation 


We are also learning the importance of helping 
the prisoner resolve some of the problems he will 
face upon discharge while he is still in the insti- 
tution. He becomes more and more nervous, 
anxious, disturbed, as his day of release ap- 
proaches. It is then he needs help, advice, and 
support—not threats, preachments, or dire pre- 
dictions. Many of them have been in prison a 
long time and know little about job opportunities, 
employment agencies, attitudes of labor unions, 
or community resources. Showing the prisoner 
how to present his case to a prospective employer 
most effectively, advising him about revealing his 
arrest record, and reconciling him to acceptance 
of the handicaps he will meet on discharge are of 
the utmost importance in turning prisoners into 
citizens. We have, in short, accumulated a sub- 
stantial body of knowledge about the ways in 
which our prisons and reformatories can do a 
better job. But we have not consolidated our gains. 

There is perhaps no more costly waste of public 
funds than that which results when an offender 
has, as the prisoners phrase it, done “life on the 
installment plan.” That is a man who has been 
in and out of the hands of probation departments, 
juvenile institutions, jails, reformatories, and 
prisons all his life. It has been estimated that a 
man entering prison for the first time at the age 
of 20 who continues a life of crime and does life 
on the installment plan costs the people not less 
than $40,000 in prison and court costs alone. 
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-pared. The average time served for murder in 


Therefore, if similar waste of money and effort 
is to be avoided, the plans for parole must pro- 
vide the capstone for the training and rehabilita. 
tive program which has brought the prisoner to 
the gateway to the community. 


Some Misuses of Parole 
In my visits to various institutions throughout 


the country I am continually amazed at the lack T 
of a common understanding or a common lan. § attit 
guage with respect to parole. In some areas, partic. § tow: 
ularly where juries mete out the sentence with § men 
little to go upon but what comes out in the trial, § imp 
parole means resentencing the prisoner. In other § debt 
jurisdictions like Washington, Colorado, Cali- § his 
fornia, Ohio, and other areas where some form § on 
of the indeterminate sentence is in effect, parole § whe 
is to all intents and purposes the accepted and § self: 
general method of release. Eighty percent or more § the 
of all releases in such states are by parole. In a § for 
few states even where parole boards exist parole § the 
is considered only as a substitute for pardon. § gral 
Elsewhere it is used most conservatively with 
primary emphasis on public attitudes toward the 
offender and secondary attention only to the de- A 
gree to which the prisoner is at his peak of readi- ff “us 


ness for release and seeks the help and guidance 
of a supervisory officer. Of course, these four 
methods are not mutually exclusive and many 
systems are a combination of all. 


Disparity in Sentences 


A factor which confuses people about parole 
is the wide variation in criminal sanctions in the 
different states. We see this in the differences in 
the penalties assessed for specific offenses—from 
murder to stealing chickens. It also can be seen in 
the data on the time actually spent in prison for 
comparable offenses. In reviewing a recent sta- 
tistical report I noted that during 1951 the aver- 
age time served in state prisons for all felonies 
was 21 months. It ranged from 9 months in Ver- 
mont to 35 months in Illinois. 

The same disparities come to light when the 
time served for specific crimes like murder, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, or burglary are com- 


Alabama was just short of 4 years, whereas in 
Illinois it was 17 years and 5 months. One other 
statistical illustration will serve to highlight 
these differences in point of view toward crime. 
The felony for which offenders are most fre- 
quently sent to prisons in this country is burglary. 
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If you are convicted of this crime in Colorado 
you can expect to serve 9 months. If you are 
sentenced in California for burglary you may 
jok forward to some 214 years’ imprisonment. 
In both states the prisoner usually goes out on 
parole but for periods of supervision little related 
to the time served. The result, of course, is con- 
fusion as to the meaning of parole. 

There also seems to be confusion as to the 
attitude which the paroling authority should take 
toward the role of the institution. If parole board 
members assume that the principal function of 
imprisonment is to require men to discharge some 
debt to society, the prisoner will soon learn that 
his highest obligation is to do time quietly. If, 
on the other hand, they are concerned with 
whether the applicant has used his capacities for 
self-improvement and has consciously moved in 
the directions of the goals which have been set 
for him, this, too, will influence the attitudes of 
the prisoner toward the institution and its pro- 
gram. 


We Must Be United in Our Objectives 
All of this seems to boil down to one final con- 
clusion. Just as no parole system can be isolated 


HE FUNCTION of the prison within the social 
[structure has not yet, in practice, been de- 

cided. The public and the field of penology, 
itself, have not come to agreement on the purposes 
of prison programs. On the one hand, society needs 
an object against which personalized aggressions 
of its members can be expressed with righteous- 
hess and without fear of retaliation. There is none 
who can “defend” the criminal against the right- 
fous wrath of the society he has offended. News 
tommentators, politicians, and less vociferous men 
(an express righteous indignation and aggressive 
solutions when a Greenlease kidnaping, a Susan 
Degman atrocity, or a Brinks robbery occur. The 
function of criminals and prisoners of absorbing 
the aggressions of a public has been the practice 


— 
‘Dr. Fox was formerly psychologist and, assistant deputy warden of 


the State Prison of Southern Michigan ‘ 
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or operate in a vacuum and the whole process of 
making citizens out of prisoners must be unified, | 
so must all of us—prosecutors, judges, police 
Officials, institutional and parole authorities—be 
united in our purposes and objectives. Each must 
help the other in finding the ways for control of 
crime and treatment of the offender. 

Ours is not an easy job. It is frequently per- 
plexing. It is not without its moments of dis- 
couragement. It requires money. But more than 
this it requires our most productive effort, almost 
limitless patience, and tolerant consideration of 
each other’s point of view. Conferences such as 
this contribute immeasurably to that end. All of 
us who have a part in this work therefore feel 
deeply indebted to Attorney General Brownell, 
Judge George W. Smyth, Dean Scovel Richardson, 
and their associates for sponsoring this confer- 
ence. Surely we can all gain strength, knowledge, 
and inspiration at these meetings which will aid 
us in finding ways to help the prisoner of today 
reenlist tomorrow as an honorable’ citizen in the 
cavalcade of life. 


in most jurisdictions—and a constructive function 
it is, too, for it avoids the expression of much ag- 
gression against others in the society, thereby con- 
tributing to harmony and tranquility within the 
group. When we label it we call it punishment. 


Society Wants Protection—Not Revenge 


On the other hand, if the society can be suffi- 
ciently objective and understanding in not having 
to burn psychotics as witches or punish offenders 
as criminals; if the society can express its aggres- 
sions through football, boxing, politics, and TV 
stories; then the prison can assume its function of 
treating the socially ill with the best methods of 
which we are aware. We have learned to treat 
tuberculosis and psychosis, both as dangerous to 
society as criminality. It is the function of treat- 
ment in all these areas to restore the physical, 
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mental, and social balance to that which society 
considers within the range of normalcy. 

Practical considerations such as the fact that 
95 to 98 percent of all prison inmates stroll our 
streets again within a few years after conviction, 
have driven us toward the treatment approach. 
Intellectually, we know that it is just good business 
to afford treatment when we have the chance. 
Emotionally, our needs for aggression prevent us 
from doing as good a job as we know how. We 
know that punishment aggravates the original 
frustration of the personality who has rebelled. We 
know that when frustration is added to frustration 
the prisoner emerges more bitter and dangerous 
than when he arrived. We know that the process of 
imprisonment is repeated for more than half our 
prisoners, setting up an unending, vicious circle in 
which nobody wins. We know all this and yet, 
when we build our prisons and set up our pro- 
grams, we design for the expression of aggression, 
except for those too few places where understand- 
ing has permeated through to action. 

Rehabilitation is easier, however, because it is 
a commonsense, logical approach. It is cheaper be- 
cause it lowers the loss from crime and fewer jobs 
have to be done over for the second time, or the 
third, or the fourth. The tools are relatively simple. 
Shifts in attitude on the part of the prisoner, re- 
interpretations of emotional cross currents in the 
family structure, acquisition of the tools of literacy 
or a trade, development of a satisfying and con- 
structive means of using leisure time, or just in 
finding a person to whom he can relate in a thera- 
peutic situation are but a few of the most common 
tools. 


Treatment Oriented Prison Program 


It is difficult to integrate these tools of treat- 
ment orientation into a prison program where 
various factions, each with their own aggressive 
needs, are tugging against each other and where 
politics makes the administration, personnel, and 
the general policies insecure. It is difficult to obtain 
unanimity of purpose between custody, industries, 
farms, maintenance, kitchen, laundry, schools, rec- 
reation, classification, medical, and other depart- 
ments with immediately different objectives. While 
it has been demonstrated that a treatment pro- 
gram can be effective almost anywhere,! it is cer- 
tainly less effective in an unsympathetic environ- 
ment. Each of these departments, through various 
methods such as inservice training, staff meetings 


1 Vernon Fox, “The Effect of Counseling in Prison,” Social Forces, 
March 1954. 
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for discussion of policy, conferences, films, and 
written manuals, can be brought to view the pri- 
mary, overall objectives of a prison program as a 
goal to which their respective immediate special. 
izations contribute. The football coach accom. 
plishes this integration of individual specialties 
contributing to a major and primary objective— 
or he gets into trouble with the alumni! 

The treatment oriented prison emphasizes 
throughout its program the social and psycholog- 
ical forces which will assist the frustrated and in- 
adequate personality to regain his psychosocial 
equilibrium and composure enough so that he can 
adjust to a competitive world within the range of 
normalcy. The behavioral sciences and arts—psy- 
chiatry, psychology, social work, sociology—are 
important in the progressive prison. The concepts 
of the behavioral sciences and arts permeate the 
vocational school, the stamp plant, the kitchen 
assignment, and the total prison program. 

The warden of this progressive prison should 
be a trained and experienced man appointed after 
civil service examination, and should be given civil 
service protection. The specific qualifications 
would be a discussion constituting another article, 
but they should be sufficiently flexible so that the 
position would not get “qualificationed” out of the 
market. Two deputy wardens with adequate quali- 
fications would report directly to the warden—one 
deputy in charge of mass treatment (custody) and 
the other in charge of individual treatment. 

Before an adequate program can be attempted, 
the warden must have strong control of his insti- 
tution within the framework of the state system. 
The warden must take the time to go into each 
major department and acquaint himself with its 
operation within the institution. After that he can 
more intelligently and with better purpose discuss 
policy and other questions and issues in the insti- 
tutional staff meetings he uses to integrate each 
department into a coherent whole, contributing to 
the primary purpose of the institution. All proce- 
dures in the prison, including taking count, meal 
schedules, disciplinary procedures, mail office pro- 
cedures, approval of visiting and correspondence, 
accounting, purchasing procedures, duties of per- 
sonnel, and all other phases of prison operation 
should be set down on paper in order to promote 
coordination of effort. Policies issued by the wat- 
den and the state system should be placed in loose- 
leaf notebooks and made available in the majo 
offices in the prison so that the distribution will be 
wide. All procedures may be discussed in the wat- 
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den’s semimonthly staff meetings with department 
heads, after which each department head shall hold 
a departmental staff meeting to assure open com- 
munication. Well worked, this system should en- 
hance administrative control and open communi- 
cations, both up and down. 

Too frequently in prisons the accounting system 
isso lax that personnel may convert state property 
to their personal use with impunity. Inmates are 
not blind. When they see this occurring on the 
part of people who are supposed to rehabilitate 
them, the effect of any treatment program is im- 
paired. Further, the use of the canteen fund, in- 
mate store fund, or whatever its name, must be 
subject to rigid control. The canteen fund is the 
Achilles heel in prison management. The manner 
of its use and how it is controlled will tell much 
about the administration of a prison. It should be 
controlled and well accounted by a committee made 
up of the two deputy wardens and the business 
manager. Requests for expenditures may be made 
to this committee by anyone with a legitimate need 
for something not provided for by appropriated 
funds, such as recreation, library, music, and sup- 
plies of similar nature. The committee shall then 
recommend to the warden who should make the 
final approval on expenditures. Cost accounting, 
perpetual inventory, and close audits on all funds 
are essential in administrative control. 


Mass Treatment 


Mass treatment, or custody, is the backbone of 
the prison. The quality of the custodial force in 
most cases determines the quality of the prison. 
After a careful selection and hiring process by 
tivil service examination, an initial 6-week train- 
ing course for all new guards or custodial officers 
and all other new prison personnel will be followed 
by a continuing inservice program. The initial 
course should include concepts of mass treatment 
Ina treatment orientation, dynamics of human be- 
havior, concepts of individual treatment, and the 
auxiliary services to orient the new personnel to 
the institutional program. 

New officers should be assigned to guard towers 
and other places where they will not associate with 
or supervise inmates and should remain as “tower 
guards” until they have gained sufficient under- 
standing for promotion. As they gain experience 
and participate in the continuing inservice train- 
Ing program, they should be observed for tempera- 
ment and treatment orientation. Those selected 


"See Linder and Seliger Handbook i 
York: Phil r & Psychology. New 
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should be promoted to “correctional officers” and 
assigned duties in the schools, library, gymnasium, 
work assignments, prison yard, and other places 
where inmates are to be supervised. Promotion to 
higher custodial positions should be from the cor- 
rectional officers. Further, permanent civil service 
status should not be given until the correctional 
officer rank has been reached. This means that the 
tower guards are trainees. 

The mass treatment services in a treatment ori- 
ented prison would emphasize observation of be- 
havior, accurate reporting, and judicious handling 
of problem situations. By the same token, strictly 
disciplinary services should be minimized. Disci- 
pline, as a function of the total prison program, 
should not be handled by “custody’s disciplinary 
court,” but by the same committee that is con- 
cerned with all other phases of the inmate’s behav- 
ior. The classification committee, for want of a bet- 
ter name, should comprise three men—a high 
ranking mass treatment man, a high ranking indi- 
vidual treatment man, and the professional person 
assigned as the man’s counselor. The decisions of 
this classification committee should be decisions 
rather than “recommendations.” All decisions re- 
garding programing, preparole recommendations, 
disciplinary functions, or anything relating to the 
inmate’s progress should be made by this com- 
mittee. The disciplinary cell-block, together with 
solitary confinement, should be retained, but with 
modifications. Constructive activities should re- 
place the dulling idleness originally designed to 
permit men to “meditate on the evil of thy ways.” 
There should be no dietary restrictions because of 
the vengeance connotation. The counselors as- 
signed to each man throughout his incarceration 
should be permitted free access to the disciplinary 
cells so that they may continue their programs of 
therapy. Inmates might remain in disciplinary 
status, not for specific numbers of days, but for 
as long as it takes to effect a beneficial result. 
Using such a plan, one institution cut the average 
stay in disciplinary status from over 10 days per 
man to 3 days, with improved disciplinary results. 
The reasons for this approach to discipline are 
given in greater length elsewhere.? 

The functions of mass treatment would be to 
maintain the safety and security of the institution 
and simultaneously to promote the primary treat- 
ment objective. Attitudes and understanding can 
make the security function treatment-oriented, 
just as it is in a mental hospital, with a minimum 
of disturbance of the inmates. Such is necessary to 
be effective in rehabilitation. 
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Individual Treatment 


The programs that have a direct bearing on the 
individual treatment of the inmate should be in the 
individual treatment division. The reception unit, 
diagnosis, classification, continuing therapy, group 
therapy, library, recreation, education, hobbycraft 
activities, and related programs that have a direct 


bearing on the alteration of response patterns of 


personalities and their rehabituation should 
integrated under the supervision of a deputy war 
den in charge of individual treatment. 

Diagnostic center must be integrated with total 
prison program.—The disadvantage of the diag- 
nostic center is that it is not integrated with the 
total prison program. Diagnosis and therapy have 
to be done by the same individual in order to be 
effective to the optimum degree. They are insepar- 
able, anyway, in the practical situation. The most 
fruitful approach to this problem would seem to 
be the establishment of the reception center as 
part of the major institution in the jurisdiction to 
receive all prisoners, to administer routine tests, 
and the persons obviously belonging to another fa- 
cility in the system should be sent there within a 
few days for further study and programing by the 
professional people who will be responsible for 
their therapy. The majority of new prisoners 
would remain at the reception center for diagnosis, 
programing, and orientation. 

Two psychologists—one as director with ap- 
propriate clerical assistance—should be the only 
permanent staff of the reception center. Other 
prison personnel from the counseling staff, educa- 
tion, chaplains, medical services, and psychiatric 
unit should work as they are needed in the recep- 
tion unit. The psychologists in the reception center 
should be responsible for the testing program, 
group and individual, and for planning and co- 
ordinating an orientation program and reception 
procedures best designed to accomplish the pri- 
mary treatment objectives of the prison. 

Permanent caseload for each professional staff 
member.—The professional personnel should be 
set up so that each social worker, psychologist, or 
sociologist will be assigned a permanent caseload 
not to exceed 100 inmates. Two group therapists 
for each thousand inmates would augment individ- 
ual therapy. We are coming more to realize that 
there are many personalities who can respond bet- 
ter to a group situation than an individual one. The 
psychiatrist who heads the psychiatric unit for 
psychotics and special behavior cases can serve in 
a consultation capacity for the counselors. This 
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psychiatric unit should comprise the clinical team 
—a psychiatrist as director, a psychologist, and a 
psychiatric social worker—and should be used as 
a source of intensive treatment for serious behav. 
ior cases and for psychotics. Since no prison has 
yet been able to find other treatment facilities for 
all its psychotics, the fact might as well be recog. 
nized and taken into account. When contemplating 
attempting to get more than one psychiatrist, how- 
ever, it should be recalled that the market offers 
two or three clinical psychologists for the salary 
it usually takes to attract a good psychiatrist from 
a lucrative private practice. 

Admission summaries often duplication of ef- 
fort.—If the total correctional program is well in- 
tegrated, the initial social history or skeletonized 
admission summary would be unnecessary. The 
presentence investigation reports made by the pro- 
bation officers prior to the prisoners’ arrival could 
be prepared in such a way as to replace duplicated 
effort in the form of the initial social history in 
the institution. This can be used by the counselor 
to whose caseload the new inmate has been as- 
signed in the beginnings of therapy or casework, 
and the paragraphs he adds to the record can show 
the processes, changes, and progress of the inmate. 
When the eligibility date for parole comes—unless 
we've progressed so far that we have “commit 
ment” rather than sentence—these progress notes 
may be summarized in the preparole progress re- 
port the counselor prepares for the parole board. 
During the inmate’s period of incarceration, his 
counselor will be present at all his appearances be- 
fore the classification committee for any purpose. 

Case conferences.—An important phase of the 
treatment program is the case conference. Pre- 
sided over by the director of classification, this 
weekly or biweekly treatment staff meeting re- 
views selected cases presented by counselors. Dif- 
ficult diagnoses, treatment procedures, and similar 
problems are clarified by open and detailed dis- 
cussion. Two purposes are served: first, the prob- 
lems of the inmates receive effective attention and, 
second, the case conference constitutes inservice 
training and further experience for the partici- 
pating treatment staff. 

Counseling services—Knowing that each man 
he interviews will be his responsibility, the coun- 
selor would attempt to orient the man toward self- 
improvement during the first interview, outline 4 
plan of treatment with his man, and attempt to 
carry it out. Changes of assignment, approval of 
visits and correspondence, and approval of special 
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programs would be within the counselor’s juris- 
diction. For any problem of importance to an in- 
mate, the counselor would function in some man- 
ner. Consequently, casework or counseling ser- 
vices would be integrated into the prison program. 
The counselors would interview their men period- 
ically, preferably on the assignment, in his cell or 
inthe yard. The counselor’s services to the inmates 
would be in (1) reinterpreting frustrating sit- 
uations; (2) absorbing aggression to extinguish, 
weaken, or redirect it; (3) giving purpose to 
prison life by creating a treatment atmosphere and 
attitude; and (4) providing an emotional object 
to which the inmate can relate in transference and 
counter-transference in a therapeutic situation. 
Work assignments.—Control of the mechanics 
of assignment in the individual treatment section 


is essential to the successful operation of the treat- 


ment oriented program. The labor pool office 
should have all the inmates classified as to their 
primary and secondary occupational skills accord- 
ing to the same code as that used in the state em- 
ployment services. Upon receiving the classifica- 
tion committee’s order, the labor pool would initi- 
ate assignment changes by notifying the appropri- 
ate assignment supervisors and the office of the 
deputy warden in charge of mass treatment. This 
would give control of assignments to the profes- 
sional staff, an important factor in making a pro- 
gram work. 

Prison newspaper and radio system.—Under 
supervision of the deputy warden in charge of in- 
dividual treatment, the prison newspaper and 
radio system would be used to disseminate infor- 
mation and discuss mutual problems among the 
inmates. The newspaper would be a means of get- 
ting prison news and inmate opinion to the in- 
mates and the public, rather than being a slick 
house organ designed to pat the backs of the ad- 
ministration with an outside circulation list larger 
than the inside. Each week, a half-hour of radio 
time would be scheduled so that one of the group 
therapists or other person could interpret adminis- 
trative procedures to the inmates. Inmate ques- 
tions could be answered during this program. An 
elected inmate council should meet with the deputy 
Wardens and, sometimes, the warden to discuss 
mutual problems. Use of both these techniques has 
been observed to result in better morale among in- 
mates because of better understanding between 
Inmate and administration. 

Educational services.—Educational services 
would be academic and vocational, and all schools 
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would permit each student to progress as rapidly 
as his motivation and ability would permit. Stress- 
ing elementary work, the academic school would 
be divided into (1) primary elementary, in which 
the tools of literacy would be taught ; (2) secondary 
elementary, which would stress English, arith- 
metic, and current events seminars at a level com- 
parable to grades four through eight; and (3) 
high school and college extension. English would 
be writing a letter home or making out applica- 
tions for jobs. Arithmetic would include problems 
in personal budgeting and household finance and 
construction. Current events would include what- 
ever the students wanted to discuss. Using this 
system has resulted in history being taught back- 
ward—the “cold war,” the Indo-China situation, 
the Korean difficulty, the Yalta pact, the second 
World War, the rise of Hitler, the Weimar re- 
public, the first World War, the Moroccan diffi- 
culty, the Franco-Prussian War, Napoleon, and 
back and back as long as interest holds up. One 
discussion in such a situation began with the for- 
tification of the Aleutians—“Why did we want 
Alaska, anyway?” Before that discussion was fin- 
ished, in 2 weeks, the students knew more econom- 
ics, geology, geography, fauna and flora, and poli- 
tics regarding Alaska and historical America and 
Russia than a semester of lecturing gets through 
to many college students! Heated debate makes for 
motivation, and those men would dig for facts to 
support their points. 

Results of this type of teaching were shown by 
records at the State Prison of Southern Michigan 
where it was tried. At the end of 6 months, based 
on standardized tests developed in the conven- 
tional school, grades comparable to the first ad- 
vanced .25 of a grade, grades comparable to the 
fourth advanced .65 of a grade, and grades com- 
parable to the eighth advanced 1.05 of a grade, 
and all grades in between advanced relatively. The 
advances were made in all areas covered by the 
conventional tests, including the natural sciences, 
even though there was no planned effort to make 
the seminars academically well rounded. Academic 
progress exceeded that of the conventional schools 
at all levels, since even the .25 of a grade at the 
lowest level was made with men who had been 
“nonlearners” in the public schools. 

On-the-job training.—The students of all schools 
should participate in as many related functions as 
possible within the prison program. This would 
minimize the too frequent divergent views and dis- 
paraging opinions between practice and education, 
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and at the same time would give the schools a prac- 
tical emphasis. An on-the-job training program 
should be maintained by the vocational school. The 
places where welders are stationed, for instance, 
should be rated according to their respective dif- 
ficulties, and then set up as training stations for 
the vocational school. Welding graduates would 
then serve as apprentices to the welders holding 
these positions until the appropriate degree of 
competence is achieved. This plan would serve to 
reduce idleness in the prison by giving additional 
training stations and it would lend practicality to 
the vocational school program. All assignments in 
the prisons, including the farms, kitchen, laundry, 
and other assignments could be related to the edu- 
cational program in this manner. 

Arts and crafts program.—The hobbycraft or 
arts and crafts program would be under the direc- 
tion of a trained occupational therapist. A rigid 
control system would keep the program from be- 
coming a commercial enterprise. To promote use 
of leisure time, no project would be attempted un- 
less it was small enough to be done in a man’s cell. 
Power machines in a small shop may be used only 
on occasion and when specifically approved by the 
occupational therapist. Art and all activity in this 
setting would be used as therapy. In actual opera- 
tion, a schizophrenic patient established contact 
with reality in 6 months through painting in oils, 
though he was untrained—and untalented—in art. 
His feelings were projected in bizarre figures in 
blues and blacks, and the more brilliant reds and 
yellows did not appear for 4 months. Constant 
painting resulted in “normal” projection by 6 
months. The mechanism of achieving balance ap- 
pears to be that feelings which could not safely be 
expressed directly could be expressed in painting. 
Relief of inner tension was achieved when these 
feelings were projected. All hobbycraft projects 
may be motivated by this therapeutic need—unless 
commercialism interjects another motivation! 

Music and library.—The music department and 
the library could well be treatment oriented in the 
same manner. Music therapy is taught in univer- 
sities. The library, operated by a person trained 
in the behavioral sciences—not as a librarian— 
could learn needs of men by checking the types of 
books they draw for vicarious enjoyment. Reading 

8 Chief Justice E. Harris Drew of the Florida Supreme Court, for 
example, holds that delay of justice is a denial of justice. The specific 
cases pointing toward delineation, while peripheral, have been consistent. 
Most have been around the questions about the special need of prisoners 
for advice of counsel because of the difficult legal questions involved 
or that of unconstitutionally being rushed through trial. Right +4 
counsel under the Fourteenth Amendment and the “due 


process” 
been other questions. A good example of this litigation is found yn 
Carter v. Illinois, 829 U. S. 178, ante, 172 67 S Ct 216. 
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programs for specific inmates could be outlined by 
a librarian who knows their problems and is also 
acquainted with books. Bibliotherapy may be ef. 
fective or it may not—we do not know—but it 
would be enlightening to find out. 

Law library.—In order to provide each inmate 
with his proper civil rights and recourse to courts 
of law without financial handicap, a complete law 
library should be provided from the canteen fund. 
Typewriters and paper should be furnished. Clerks 
on detail from the commercial school should be 
made available for the purpose. While many writs 
issue from these sources, no court would, in clear 
conscience, deny the right to legitimate recourse, 
It has been observed that inmates who would 
otherwise incite dissatisfaction among other in- 
mates will work diligently in the law library. Fur- 
ther, it has been observed that as the means for 
legal escape from prison are provided, the 
attempts at violent escapes diminish. The courts 
have delineated the right of free and unimpaired 
access by prison inmates to the courts of law! 
From the legal as well as the custodial and psy- 
chological points of view, it is to the advantage of 
the prison to maintain an up-to-date law library 
and permit the prisoners to use it. 


Inservice Training 


The inservice training program should be a con- 
tinuing one. It should be supervised by a com- 
mittee of the warden, the two deputy wardens, the 
institutional personnel officer, an advisor from 
the state personnel agency, and a representative 
from the state university. All prison employees, 
whether custodial, professional, maintenance, ser- 
vice, or whatever they may be, should go through 
the initial 6-week training program. Further study 
during working hours and home study on 4 
volunteer basis should be available in mass treat- 
ment techniques, individual treatment philosophy 
and techniques, human behavior and the processes 
of therapy, and other generalized and specialized 
areas as needed. Much of the time of the profes- 
sional personnel should be occupied in lectures 
and other phases of inservice training activities for 
other personnel. From sheer weight of numbers, 
more inmates are contacted by nonprofessional 
persons than by professional people. Consequently, 
the effectiveness of the institutional treatment pro- 
gram is enhanced by raising the level of under- 
standing among the guards and other personnel. 
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Research and Selection 


The research and selection section can be one of 
the most useful timesavers in the prison. Using 
puncheard business machine or metal plate tech- 
niques, available from several companies in the 
market, some information can be recorded within 
5 minutes of the inmate’s arrival at the prison. His 
name, number, race, birthdate, court of sentence, 
judge, sentence, date of sentence, date of arrival, 
crime, religious affiliation, his status as a new 
prisoner or as a parole violator, and several other 
pertinent facts can be recorded and placed in form 
for easy and mass duplication or selection. In com- 
mitment procedure, this information can be sent 
almost automatically to all offices interested in 
knowing that a new prisoner has arrived, such as 
the deputies’ offices, hall office, record office, chap- 
lains’ offices, classification secretary, mail office, 
and other interested offices. After the initial ad- 
mission summary is completed—or from material 
in the probation officer’s presentence investigation 
—other materal can be tabulated, like 1.Q., edu- 
cational placement test results, home address, oc- 
cupational codes, previous escapes, previous prison 
terms, medical status, marital status, number of 
dependents, detainers, epilepsy, history of narcotic 
addiction, or any other codable information. 

With this type of information, the personnel 
within the prison are spared the time-consuming 
hours usually needed to find specific trades, to 
select men for outside placement, to select men 
eligible for parole on their minimum sentences or 
eligible for release on the maximums, and many 
other routine functions. Whenever a research pro- 
ject is desired, the information is immediately 
available. If the governor wants to know how 
many inmates under 21 years of age are in the 
prison, the information can be obtained immedi- 
ately and without taking other personnel from 
their own jobs to count men. In addition to know- 
ing their equipment, the two personnel who staff 
the research and selection office should be com- 
petent research technicians with a knowledge of 
statistical techniques, analysis, and limitations. 

Research should be going on constantly in order 
to evaluate the program. The only way appropria- 
tions for improved programs can really be justified 
is in terms of demonstrated respective values of 
the programs. Research is the means by which 
programs and techniques are evaluated. Operating 
4prison without research is like operating a busi- 
hess without bookkeeping—in neither case does 
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the operator know his status. As a result of re- 
search, the institutions in which the writer has 
been identified have discarded, modified, and initi- 
ated programs and techniques. 


Evaluation 


In at least one study, the significant advantage 
of the treatment-oriented prison was demonstrated 
over the custodially oriented prison in terms of 
cash—dollars and cents. Even though the per 
capita cost of maintaining a man in the treatment- 
oriented prison is twice or more the cost of main- 
taining him in a custodially-oriented prison, the 
long range view indicated false economy in not 
providing a treatment program. On the basis of 
maintenance alone, disregarding additional costs 
of reapprehension, future crimes, and the like, the 
products of the treatment-oriented prison re- 
mained outside sufficiently more so that the re- 
turned prisoners raised the cost of the custodially- 
oriented prison. It is obvious that a job of rehabili- 
tation done well the first time can succeed with 
routine followup and does not need to be com- 
pletely done over. 

From the administrative standpoint, if re- 
habilitation of personalities is to be successfully 
achieved, the institutional facilities must be organ- 
ized around the needs of these personalities rather 
than for the convenience of the institution. While 
a high degree of specialization gets a specific task 
done faster, the generalized integration of services 
is more effective in influencing the adjustment of 
personalities within the prison. When attempting 
to help personalities, the program should be organ- 
ized in such a way that an inmate may have the 
same therapist over a long term, preferably his 
entire treatment period. Further, the therapist 
should have functions that will insure his integra- 
tion into the daily routines of the prison. 

Criminal behavior, like psychosis, is a response 
to a frustrating social stimulus and that is a means 
of adjusting to the situation. The function of the 
prison should be that of a social hospital which 
helps the patient regain his mental and social eq- 
uilibrium. The prison must equate differential in- 
ternal and external pressures and help the individ- 
ual to learn to select socially approved solutions 
to his conflicts and frustrating situations. Treat- 
ment of personality disorder demands personnel 
trained in the behavior sciences and the sympa- 
thetic atmosphere of a treatment-oriented prison 
in which they can function. Further, the custodial 
force, maintenance and industry, and other phases 
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of prison operation must be treatment oriented 
through an extensive and intensive inservice train- 
ing program to acquaint them with the dynamics 
of personality development and psychotherapy 
and the primary function of the prison. The treat- 
ment-oriented prison is the best investment be- 
cause fewer jobs have to be done the second time. 
If we do not put enough money into our prison pro- 
gram to negate the harmful effects of imprison- 


By NORMAN FENTON, PH.D. 
Deputy Director, California Department of Corrections, Sacramento 


RISONS IN RECENT MONTHS have been por- 
Prrsvea in the press as centers of serious 

disturbances and riots. No matter how en- 
thusiastic leaders in adult corrections may be, it 
is apparent that the ordinary prison is an explo- 
sive institution and even the best ones may be 
liable to more or less serious disorders. Because 
of mutual suspicion between inmates and staff 
cultivated and maintained through its many years 
of existence, to say nothing of fear and hatred, 
the atmosphere and philosophy of the prison have 
been largely custodial in character. The staff are 
in conflict over their relationships with the in- 
mates. The inmates in these places have felt more 
or less justifiably that the staff have been recruited 
mainly for their custodial supervision. Conse- 
quently, human nature being what it is, prisons 
so conducted are subject to the emotional disturb- 
ances of those who are arbitrarily controlled re- 
belling against those who do this type of con- 
trolling. 


Group Counseling 


The subject of this paper is a procedure which 
has been called group counseling which, we hope, 
may be one means of contributing to the conver- 
sion of the prison from a place primarily for 
custody to one where inmates and employees alike 
are influenced basically by an overall atmosphere 
of treatment not unlike that of the general hos- 
pital. Group counseling has several major histor- 
ical predecessors, notably the programs begun in 
the reception-guidance centers of California in 
1944 and in New York shortly thereafter, and the 
program called guided group interraction in New 
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ment and the man comes out worse than he was 
when he went in, then we are losing money on our 
prison program. If we buy enough of a treatment 
program to balance the harmful effects of im. 
prisonment, then we are breaking even. It is not 
until we buy a treatment program that can over. 
come the harmful effects of imprisonment and do 
something constructive, besides, that we will be 
making money on our prisons. 
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Jersey. These programs in their turn have been . 
influenced by group psychotherapy—a technical ne 
procedure carried on by the psychiatrist, the psy- pris 
chologist, and other clinical workers. Although oth 
group counseling is new as a technique, in the the 
hands of lay correctional employees it utilizes re- e 
sources as old as human life itself, the construc- thes 
tive influences of the relationships of human § , 
beings toward each other. Group counseling, as cus 
interpreted here, is valuable because it provides ¢ 
the means for the professionally-minded correct- @ i, 
ional officers, sometimes still called guards, as § yi 
evidence of their custodial functions, or for the has 
teachers or the shop foreman to do what they § jg 
want to do; that is, to be of help to the inmates. § ,., 
Through participation in group counseling, and ma 
with direction and supervision, these employees val 
are able to grow as persons and thereby to help & a, 
inmates more adequately. The experiences in group & org 
counseling, an excellent form of inservice training §@ ma 
for the staff, are effective means of guiding the § enc 
thoughts and feelings of correctional workers to- § ne 
ward the point of view of treatment and of liber- § the 
ating their capacities for constructive influence dor 
in the treatment program. . 
Helping Inmates To Gain Insight Into Their ity 
Own Personal Problems 80¢ 

Group counseling in prison has as its major ha 
objective the gaining of insight by the inmate into a 
his own personal problems. The inmate is helped @ 1 
and encouraged to face reality by the leader, who to 
accepts him as a person, and by a dozen or 80 be 
mutually helpful fellow inmates who compose the @ 2 
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group. During the sessions he is permitted free- 
dom to express his feelings and attitudes. Added 
knowledge of himself and the frank expression of 
feelings and attitudes as a result of the group 
counseling situation may be associated in the in- 
mate with such development in his personality 
that he, it is hoped, may grow sufficiently to ad- 
just reasonably well.in society and avoid return 
to prison. 

It is relevant to our discussion and necessary 
to point out that in the recent history of the prison 
many new methods of training or of treatment 
have been introduced. For example, some adult 
correctional institutions have excellently equipped 
shops for vocational training, beautiful chapels, 
and recreational areas equal to those elsewhere. 
Despite these fine facilities, one still feels in these 
prisons that the pall of mutual suspicion and 
other evidences of fear and distrust pollute the 
atmosphere. The chaplains, teachers, and trades- 
men offer valuable and helpful programs. The 
prisons also provide wholesome occupation from 
other sources; for example, prison industries, but 
the incidence of riotous behavior and the statistics 
on recidivism confirm the basic limitations of 
these training and treatment efforts as long as 
the prison as a whole continues to be essentially a 
custodial community. 

So, the prisons of today with good programs 
in education, religion, work, and recreation are 
still places where the atmosphere of treatment 
has not been accomplished. The tensions have been 
lessened. Life for the inmate may be more whole- 
some and bearable. But it is still true that the in- 
mates enter prison, check what papers and 
valuables are theirs, and also put away their 
triminality since there isn’t much opportunity 
ordinarily for its practice. Upon departing, in- 
mates are given their papers and valuables and 
enough money and clothing for their immediate 
needs. Unfortunately they also take out with them 
their criminality, which in most cases has been 
dormant from disuse during their time in prison. 
During their stay in the ordinary prison, those 
unfortunate feelings and attitudes toward author- 
ity and responsibility which underlie their anti- 
social behavior have not been overcome. They may 
have had a perfect record in prison but those 
aspects of their personality which underlie crim- 
inal behavior, in almost half of the cases according 
to the California statistics of recidivism, have 
been affected but little. Many are little different 
i their hearts, in their feelings about them- 
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selves, and consequently in their behavior in so- 
ciety from what they were before going to prison. 


Shift From Custodial Emphasis to 
Atmosphere of Treatment 


In the prisons of California, therefore, experi- 
mentation is in process through the group counsel- 
ing program to try to determine whether the 
prison may be changed from this custodial em- 
phasis to one where the atmosphere contains a 
much greater evidence of treatment. This, it is 
assumed, may be accomplished not only by the 
recruitment of clinical specialists, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and psychiatric social workers, 
which we are trying to do, but I believe more 
essentially by tying into the treatment program 
those employees of good will who are in most 
frequent and lengthy daily contact with the in- 
mates. The device used has been called group 
counseling to differentiate it from group therapy 
conducted by the aforementioned specialists. In 
the institution and camps of the Department of 
Corrections of California, counseling groups are 
conducted by correctional officers, shop foremen, 
teachers, and others. A program of inservice 
training has preceded their participation. Super- 
vision of the counseling leaders, as we call them, 
by more experienced persons has been provided 
during their initial and subsequent conduct of 
groups. The total enrollment in group counseling 
in the prisons and honor camps of California at 
this time is over 5,000. 

The atmosphere of the institution, its thera- 
peutic climate, it is assumed as a premise for the 
group counseling program, are strongly condi- 
tioned by the human relationships therein. For the 
prison to be transformed into a therapeutic com- 
munity, the human beings in charge must be per- 
mitted to be treatment minded. The attitudes and 
feelings of employees in group counseling, many of 
them in daily contact with the inmates, must be 
accepting and understanding because therein are 
the most significant influences affecting the thera- 
peutic atmosphere of the institution. The profes- 
sionally-minded employees appreciate being freed 
from the suspicious contempt and even hatred 
which the inmates are so likely to have for the 
staff in the ordinary prison where the fearful and 
anxious custodial state of mind prevails. Em- 
ployees engaged in group counseling grow to 
look upon the ordinary prison inmate as a person 
with feelings rather than as a potentially dan- 
gerous and usually untrustworthy creature. 
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Through group counseling, it has been observed, 
the mutual suspicions and other disturbed feelings 
between inmates and staff have been replaced by 
greater mutual acceptance. 

For the conduct of this program of group coun- 
seling in prison, I have prepared a rather brief 
procedural manual for the staff and a text for 
the inmates. These have helped to give some 
structure to the program. Both have been offered 
permissively as to their use rather than made 
compulsory reading. The emphasis has been, 
where it needs to be, upon the individuality of the 
counselor leader rather than any prescribed meth- 
ods. Frequent meetings of the counselor leaders 
as a group have been held in order to encourage 
and support their individuality in the program as 
well as to discuss problems of procedures and ad- 
ministration. The objective has been primarily to 
harness or guide the good will to be found at the 
grass roots in the prison, that is, the interest of 
the man “on the line” in trying to understand 
the inmates and to be helpful to them. These 
wholesome human relationships, and the attend- 
ant accepting associations and release of feelings 
in the counseling group, have seemed to counteract 
in some of the inmates the effects of the unwhole- 
some human relationships in earlier life, which 
may have caused the criminal behavior in the first 
place. 


Results to Date Are Promising 


How successful the program of group counsel- 
ing, as discussed here very briefly, will be remains 
to be determined. In the California State Prison 
at Folsom where it has been in operation longest 
the results have been very encouraging. The staff 
have been impressed by favorable changes in the 
inmates, the prisoners have remarked how much 
more friendly and courteous some of the staff 
members have become. The early returns indicate 
some basic values for the advancement of the at- 
mosphere of treatment in the prison through the 
intrusion of the dynamics of these new human 
values. 

All of you will agree that to be of service to 
society, rather than to be merely places to which 
temporarily to banish socially maladjusted per- 
sons, prisons should become institutions like the 
general hospital with treatment functions clear 
to the inmates and the staff. All who are in the 
prison must be able to collaborate in a program of 
treatment in which they have confidence and hope. 
Inmates may look forward to their future. Em- 
ployees may feel greater self-respect and more 
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genuine interest or even enthusiasm in their work, 

The goal of the group counseling program is to 
further this desired change of atmosphere in the 
adult correctional institution. The program if 
successful may achieve an institutional climate 
in which there is no blocking of communication 
between staff members and inmates. The inter. 
personal relationships among the human beings 
in the prison may become thereby more whole. 
some. Not the prevention of escapes and the avoid- 
ance of disturbances but the treatment purposes, 
the return of the inmate to society adequately 
prepared to adjust there, may become the accepted 
primary objective of the prison in the minds of 
employees and inmates. Riotous disturbances, we 
believe, may then not have any more reason or 
basis for existence in the genuine treatment pris- 
on than in the good general hospital. History has 
recorded many disturbances in the general hos- 
pital in the days before the atmosphere of treat- 
ment had prevailed therein. 

If surrounding the inmate in the prison, there 
are none but those who are treatment-minded and 
who can work together understandingly, then the 
inmate, like the patient in the general hospital or 
in the good mental institution, is in a total treat- 
ment-like agency. In these hospitals, patients need 
to be governed by regulations. Inmates in the 
prisons need to be governed by regulations. In 
both places, inmates and patients will be classi- 
fied and housed according to their behavioral ad- 
justment. But in these places, there can be a 
harmony of purpose among the various kinds of 
employees who compose the staff. In the treatment 
prison, all employees will be accepting of the in- 
mates as troubled persons in need of treatment. 
All will understand the values of such humanly 
sympathetic acceptance and be in accord there- 
with. No longer could the shallow theorist or the 
harsh custodian classify the staff of the prison 
as either custodial or treatment. Instead will de- 
velop the one true correctional employee. All on 
the prison staff who are in personal contact with 
the inmates will be genuinely correctional or help- 
ful in their outlook and live these concepts in 
their behavior on the job. 


“When I Can Help a Man It Does 
Something to Me Inside” 

Finally, there is a value for the sincere correct 
ional worker from participation in group counsel- 
ing which cannot be measured. It is the wart 
appreciation toward them of the inmates in thelf 
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groups. The greetings received from his counse- 
jees as the officer meets them in the course of his 
day’s work have a good and heartening quality. 
Not so long ago an article in the Reader’s Digest 
described work in a prison as the meanest job in 
the world. In happy contrast to this gloomy evalu- 
ation of our work, group leaders in walled prisons 
have expressed with deep feeling the sentiment 
that since they have been engaged in group coun- 
seling as group leaders their work as correctional 
employees has become much more rewarding. Men 
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who have been employed in a severely custodial 
institution for many years have stated that they 
have had more satisfaction from their brief group 
counseling experiences than from anything during 
the many years since they came to work in the 
prison. One of them has described this experience 
to me more adequately than I could, and so I quote 
him, “When I can help a man it does something to 
me inside.” To all who work there, we hope, the 
prison of the future may become a place for treat- 
ment and offer greater opportunity for interesting 
and soul-satisfying service. 


An Approach to Parole Preparation 


By H. E. KACHELSKI 
Research Analyst, Michigan Department of Corrections, Lansing 


mosphere and environment from the state’s 

largest prison, Michigan operates a correc- 
tional facility specifically designed to soften the 
impact of the sudden move from the rigid regimen- 
tation of prison existence to the individuality of 
life in a free society. In an open, preparole camp, 
men who have “made parole” are experiencing 
again the pleasures of wearing civilian clothing, 
eating dinner at a four-place table, and just plain 
going to bed instead of “locking in.” They also ac- 
tively are discussing, with the people who know, 
the problems of employment, alcohol, mental and 
emotional conflicts, community adjustments, and 
the attitudes of law-enforcement officers. 

The camp was constructed in the Spring of 1953 
in an attempt to cut down the incidence of parole 
failure during the first few months following re- 
lease from prison—shown over the years to be 
the most hazardous period for the parolee. Michi- 
gan correctional authorities felt that the high in- 
tidence of parole failure soon after release resulted 
in large part from the difficulty encountered by 
the ex-inmate in making the transition from 
prison to free life. Although preparation for pa- 
role in the form of preparole schooling was being 
carried out in the state’s penal institutions, no 
means existed to prepare the inmate for the abrupt 
environmental change he would encounter upon 
his release, nor could such preparation be made 
a purely institutional setting. Furthermore, the 
usual preparole schooling primarily was directed 
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toward acquainting the inmate with the purpose, 
conditions, and responsibilities of parole. Neither 
time nor personnel was available for extensive dis- 
cussion of the many problems with which the re- 
cently released inmate is confronted. He could not 
present those problems to the same people who 
would be concerned with them in a community 
setting. 

Having had the satisfactory experience in the 
operation of a camp program jointly sponsored 
with the State’s Conservation Department, the 
Michigan Corrections Department decided upon 
the construction of a camp unit which would com- 
bine a work program with a preparole school 
operating within a broad concept of gradual pre- 
paration for social adjustment. The selection of 
site location was restricted by both budgetary and 
operational necessities. While the camp and its 
program would function as a separate entity, it 
would have to depend upon a major institution for 
food and other supplies. The proximity of the se- 
lected site to the State Prison of Southern Michi- 
gan (approximately 14 mile) appears at first eval- 
uation to constitute a major hindrance to the 
camp’s basic function. The closeness of the camp 
to the main prison is offset by the fact that it is 
well obscured in a reasonably large area of heavy 
growth timber. The prison cannot be seen from 
the camp proper, and were it not for a sign point- 
ing to its location, the camp seldom would be 
noticed by motorists traveling the main highway 
which separates the two facilities. 
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Constructed at a cost of $40,000, the camp 
houses 120 men, including a permanent inmate 
operating and maintenance crew of 12. The basic 
unit is a modified T-structure containing the pa- 
rolee barracks, lavatory and shower facilities, a 
large classroom, and an equally large dayroom. 
The dining room and kitchen are located in a sep- 
arate structure. A brick building which formerly 
was used as a headquarters for forestry operations 
was remodeled as an administration building. 

The administrative staff consists of a camp 
supervisor, an institutional parole officer and five 
custodial officers. The custodial personnel is selec- 
ted for interest in the camp, its program, and the 
inmates. While technically custodial officers, they 
also function in a quasi counselor-instructor ca- 
pacity. The two-officer daytime complement is 
reduced to one man at night. None of the adminis- 
trative staff wears a uniform. 


Surroundings Adapted to Objective 


The camp has been furnished and decorated to 
provide a physical environment which stands in 
sharp contrast tothe drabness of a cell block. Look- 
ing out of the dining room toward a small stand 
of pine, one finds the view partly obscured—not 
by bars, but by colorful drapes which cover a part 
of each side of the windows. The furniture in the 
dining room and dayroom is blond, modern, and 
practical. While the men are fed cafeteria style, 
they eat from plates and sit at small group tables 
for four, six, or eight persons. They may wear 
civilian clothing on Sundays, holidays, and while 
receiving visitors. In good weather, visits are held 
in a small park area where tables are provided for 
family picnics. Visits are informal and are held 
without the conspicuous presence of custodial per- 
sonnel. 

The value of preparation for an abrupt change 
in physical environment becomes evident upon 
observing the reactions of some of the men who 
come directly to the camp from a maximum secur- 
ity institution. Many of them are extremely self- 
conscious during the first few days, particularly 
in the dining room. They feel a demand to meet a 
decorum which was not required in an institution. 
It takes several days for them to relax and lose the 
feeling of awkwardness. 

Although the physical aspect of the camp is con- 
sidered an aid to the process of readjustment, its 
significance is not overstressed. As one camp officer 
remarked, “We are proud of our appearance, but 
are not dominated by it.” Housing is secondary to 
program. 
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Upon release approval by the parole board, in. 
mates are transferred to the camp where they re. 
main for an average of slightly over 3 weeks, 
Their activities are divided between work and a 
lecture-study curriculum. This split programing is 
more than concession to the demands of camp op. 
eration and maintenance. A full day school pro. 
gram would be too intensive for most inmates, and 
would, for some, defeat its purpose. The work pro- 
gram primarily is one of housekeeping, ground 
maintenance, and some conservation work in the 
immediate area. More extensive conservation pro- 
jects are engaged in by two 10-man crews who 
work under the direct supervision of officers of the 
Michigan Conservation Department. These crews 
are composed entirely of men who have completed 
the preparole schooling, but are held in the camp 
pending employment and home placement. They 
work a full day and are often transported to pro- 
jects as far as 40 miles from the camp. 

The school program consists of a series of lec- 
tures, each of which is followed by a question-dis- 
cussion period with the lecturer, and group discus- 
sion classes with a member of the camp staff func- 
tioning in a steering capacity. Visual aids also are 
employed. 


Practical Orientation 


Recognizing that the newly released inmate will 
be confronted with many problems, both real and 
imaginary, the lecture course is designed to famil- 
iarize the parolee with the situations out of which 
most of those problems arise. Voluntary participa- 
tion of the clergy, colleges, governmental agencies, 
law-enforcement organizations, personnel man- 
agers, attorneys, etc., has kept the lecture series 
at a practical level which would not be possible if 
conducted exclusively by representatives of the 
Corrections Department. Specific topics which are 
covered include: 

1. Alcohol and the Alcohol Problem: This sub- 
ject normally is presented by a member of the 
State Board of Alcoholism with emphasis being 
placed on the physiological and psychological 
effects of alcohol on the individual. The recogniz- 
able symptoms of alcoholism are explained. For 
men who wish to take part in the program, Alco- 
holics Anonymous meetings are held twice weekly. 

2. Budgeting: Presenting a realistic approach to 
the problem of low income budgeting, the pitfalls 
of luxury buying, overextended credit, excessive 
borrowing, and the “dollar down dollar a week” 
deal are discussed. Mounting debts and the inabil- 
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ity to handle money wisely are recognized as a 
frequent factor in parole violation. 

3. Family Relationships: Through a frank and 
open discussion of domestic problems, an attempt 
is made to find an objective approach to their solu- 
tion. This subject often laps over into the matter 
of relationships with persons outside the family 
group, such as employers and work associates. 

4, Community Resources: A series detailing the 
activities of various community agencies, both 
public and private, from which the parolee may 
seek assistance. 

5. Law Enforcement: This is a topic which 
evokes a great amount of discussion. Presented by 
sheriffs, chiefs of police, and officers of the Michi- 
gan State Police, the law-enforcement subject in- 
evitably turns to the question of how the police 
officer looks upon a parolee coming into his com- 
munity. The lecturers do not dodge issues, admit- 
ting that some of the antagonism which an ex-con- 
vict may feel toward a particular police officer is 
a logical reaction. They attempt, however, to dispel 
abnormal fears. 

6. Legal Problems: Practicing attorneys pre- 
sent, in nonlegal language, the proper method of 
meeting problems involving civil law, and answer 
questions relating to such matters as property set- 
tlement, divorce, support payments, leases, license 
requirements, legal documents, mortgages, civil 
suits, etc. Matters of criminal law are not discus- 
sed. 

7. Employment Hints: Personnel officers and 
representatives of the Michigan Employment Sec- 
urity Commission discuss methods of seeking em- 
ployment, employer requirements, the condition of 
the labor market in various areas of the state, pay- 
roll witholding, unions, social security, and unem- 
ployment compensation. 

8. Religion as a Way of Life: Clergymen present 
religion as a positive force in the development of 
an adjusted personality. This series is correlated 
with lectures relating to mental and emotional 
well-being. 

9. Parole: A member of the field parole staff 
meets with the men to discuss parole requirements, 
practices, and the attitudes of parole officers. 

Observation of the lecture series has shown that 
the men not only are appreciative of the chance to 
discuss subjects with people who are actively en- 
gaged in the area of activity discussed, but also are 
inclined to acquire an acceptable self-esteem from 
the fact that the various lecturers voluntarily come 
to the camp to talk with them. 


The group discussion classes held evenings, with 
voluntary attendance, serve to round out the total 
socialization program. The men may bring up any 
problem they feel is important. Former parole 
failures often are very open in discussing their 
own errors—an attitude they quite probably would 
not take were the discussions staff dominated. Per- 
haps the most therapeutic value of the discussion 
group program lies in the fact that through free 
conversation and argumentation the men become 
aware of the universality of problems, experiences, 
and reactions which they thought peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Although the camp program is operating 
smoothly, there are, not unexpectedly, some inade- 
quate conditions and obstacles. Fund limitations 
have restricted recreational opportunities, parti- 
cularly in the winter months. An ice skating rink 
affords the only outdoor winter sport activity. The 
skates have been donated, as has most of the 
camp’s recreation equipment. Limited work oppor- 
tunities also constitute a problem during the win- 
ter, often producing an enforced idleness which ac- 
centuates the passage of time. 


Delayed Releases Constitute a Problem 


Under Michigan law, actual parole release can- 
not be effected until acceptable employment and 
home placement have been obtained. This condition 
normally is complied with in the interval (usually 
30 days) between the time parole approval is gran- 
ted and the release date specified in the parole or- 
der. There are occasions, however, when antici- 
pated employment does not materialize or suitable 
home placement cannot be found. In those instan- 
ces, actual release must be postponed. While the 
number of such “overdue” cases is not large, each 
presents a distressing problem. As the days pass, 
the “overdue” inmate feels increasingly let down. 
The temptation to walk away mounts. It would be 
inconsistent with the philosophy underlying the 
camp program to send such men back inside the 
walls. The situation thus created has been allevia- 
ted to a considerable extent by a recent decision 
to grant compensating time off the parole periods 
of men held beyond their original release dates. 

Unfortunately, the camp has been in operation 
for too short a time to permit of accurate statisti- 
cal evaluation. Such evaluation may be made this 
year. Any analysis of the effectiveness of the camp 
in terms of relative parole success or failure must 
be made with consideration given to certain fac- 
tors which tend to influence adversely the effect- 
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iveness of the program. Nearly all of the 3,600 men 
who have gone through the camp have come from 
the State Prison of Southern Michigan, routinely 
and without process of selection. Included in those 
numbers were, of course, many men about to start 
their second or third parole. It is quite possible 
that some of the state’s better parole risks have 
been released directly from other institutions. 
Both the lecture series and the group discussion 
activities are geared for group en masse. No doubt 
those programs would be more effective if the 
large heterogeneous group could be broken down 


Juvenile Delinquency in the United States 


By JAMES H. BosBo 
General Counsel, Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 


URING THE PAST 11 months the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency has concentrated on certain envir- 

onmental situations felt to be concomitant with 
the steadily increasing incidence of juvenile de- 
linquency during the last half decade. The investi- 
gations have been directed toward those problems 
which were found to be subject to federal controls 
and for which the Congress of the United States 
could provide remedies and solutions through 
legislation. In addition to this function of the 
subcommittee, it has also focused nationwide at- 
tention on many problems of juvenile delinquency 
and has had a far-reaching impact in stimulating 
and strengthening many remedial efforts through- 
out the nation. 

In every city where hearings of this subcom- 
mittee have been held, local officials have been 
given the opportunity to testify as to their par- 
ticular problems and their outstanding preventive 
programs. The effect of this type of testimony 
has been to provide a wide exchange of informa- 
tion between many cities and states, resulting in 
the greatest possible dissemination of constructive 
information on combating delinquency among our 
youth. 

The subcommittee has been conducted on a com- 
pletely bipartisan basis with the members from 
both sides of the aisle serving at times as chair- 
man of the hearings we have held. In every in- 
stance where hearings have been held the mem- 


into segregated, smaller groups falling within 
somewhat comparable intelligence levels, cultural 
backgrounds, etc. 

There are, however, definite indications that the 
parole camp represents an improvement over the 
routine preparole program. A short term study of 
parole violators indicated that men who had been 
through the camp had at least a 5 percent higher 
rate of successful community adjustment than did 
men who had not been through the camp. Michi. 
gan’s field parole officers observe that men who 
have participated in the program are more re 
laxed, friendly, and better informed. 


bers of the Congress in both Houses have been 
invited to sit with the subcommittee and take part 
in the hearing. 

In answer to requests for publications of the 
subcommittee it has sent out approximately 
100,000 reports and transcripts of hearings to 
interested individuals and agencies in addition to 
answering approximately 25,000 individual letters 
on the problem. 


Extent of Delinquency in the United States 


To indicate the size of the problem with which 
the subcommittee has been dealing it was found 
that more than 475,000 boys and girls were 
brought to the attention of the juvenile courts in 
1954 because of delinquent behavior. This was an 
increase of 40,000 over the previous year. 

More than 1,333,000 juveniles were dealt with 
by the police in the same year, which was an in- 
crease of 100,000 over the previous year. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation estimates 
the current annual cost of crime in America to 
be $20 billion. The tremendous cost to the nation 
of juvenile delinquency in dollars can be seen 
from the following statistics: Young people under 
18 years of age committed 58 percent of the auto 
thefts, 49 percent of burglaries, 15 percent of 
rapes, 5 percent of homicide cases, and 6 percent 
of assault cases; and those under 21 years of age 
accounted for 51 percent of all persons arres 
for crimes against property. 
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This year the subcommittee has conducted in- 
vestigations and staff studies into the effect of 
television on juvenile delinquency, youth employ- 
ment, traffic in pornographic literature, educa- 
tion and schools, religion’s effort to prevent de- 
linquency, the “black market” baby traffic and 
interstate adoption practices, delinquency among 
the Indians, motion pictures, and comic books. 
Hearings on these subjects were held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Providence, Miami, Nashville, Phoenix, and Pitts- 
burgh. The subcommittee heard testimony from 
335 witnesses during the 1l-month period. 

In addition to these investigations and staff 
studies, the subcommittee has also gathered in- 
formation through questionnaires on such sub- 
jects as venereal disease among juveniles, narco- 
tics and their use by youth, care and treatment of 
delinquents in institutions, armed forces induction 
policies, juvenile courts and their handling of de- 
linquents, and education. 

Relation of employment to delinquency.—The 
first investigation of the subcommittee this year 
was into the relationship between youth employ- 
ment and juvenile delinquency. We wanted to learn 
how much connection there was between the ina- 
bility of some teen-agers to find suitable employ- 
ment and the growth of juvenile delinquency. 

In our report on youth employment, we made 
several recommendations which we feel will go 
a long way toward solving the problem. These 
recommendations have been and are being in- 
corporated into legislation for the Congress. 

Crime and horror comic books.—Another phase 
of our work concerns the impact of mass media on 
youth. The first topic within this area to receive 
consideration was the crime and horror comic 
book. As a result of the subcommittee’s studies, 
the industry appointed its own code administrator 
and began serious efforts to clean out the books 
adjudged to have a bad influence on young people. 
The subcommittee is continuing to study this 
effort on behalf of the comic book industry and 
to learn effectiveness of the code. Production of 
crime and horror comics has been practically 
eliminated during the first year of code operation, 
but whether this will be a continuing operation 
can only be determined through test of time. The 
subcommittee has filled thousands of requests for 
information on the comic book investigation and 
has furnished successful citizen participation pro- 
grams to many communities which have asked for 
guidance in meeting the problem on a local level. 


Impact of television on delinquency.—Television 
was the second topic for consideration in our mass 
media study. At our hearings we heard from 
leaders in the television industry, their critics, and 
those who have conducted scholarly surveys of this 
mass media. 

The industry, brought face to face with the 
problem of its influence on juvenile conduct, is 
already making efforts to improve its programs 
so that a more beneficial diet will be presented 
to the child turning to television for entertain- 
ment. 

We asked the television producers to adhere 
more closely to their own code. We pointed out to 
them that many violations of their own code are 
occurring which could have detrimental effects on 
children. We then asked those not belonging to 
the Radio and Television Code to join so that a 
united front could be presented for better pro- 
graming. We also were especially interested in 
having those who produce films for television 
come under some sort of industry regulation. 
After the release of our television report we were 
informed by the NationalAssociation of Television 
producers that their group had met and was form- 
ulating an industry code of regulation for the 
production of motion pictures for television. 

Motion pictures and film advertising.—In Los 
Angeles we heard from those engaged in motion 
picture production. This study was an extension 
of our television study, for the basic principles ap- 
plying to television also apply to motion pictures. 

We also wanted to take a closer look at the 
Hollywood advertising code which seems to have 
been administered far too laxly in the last few 
years. The predominance of crime, horror and 
violence, and sex portrayed in film advertisements 
not only trangresses upon good taste, but also 
constitutes a genuinely harmful influence on young 
people. 

Both the motion picture producers and the 
advertisers have finely worded codes, but too often 
these codes are violated. When they are violated, 
so are the minds and sensibilities or our children. 

With the cooperation of the motion picture in- 
dustry the subcommittee believes that many of 
the detrimental aspects of these pictures and their 
advertising have been eliminated. The subcom- 
mittee furnished much information and many 
exhibits to the motion picture advertising code 
administrator which he used in conveying to the 
individual advertisers the objectionable features 
of motion picture advertising. The report of this 
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subcommittee sets forth certain recommendations 
that will materially improve motion pictures and 
provide leadership in furnishing good entertain- 
ment that does not have the harmful effect of 
leading children into crime. 

Pornography.—One of the most shocking of our 
investigations revealed the extent to which porno- 
graphy was reaching even our very young chil- 
dren, and the terrible influence such filth was hav- 
ing on their conduct. 

The subcommittee uncovered during its investi- 
gations and hearings on legislation indications 
that this traffic in pornography was in excess of 
$500 million annually. 

From testimony received we know that this 
pornography is reaching the hands of children. 
These thoroughly nasty materials portray the 
abnormal as normal. They are sold to children by 
adults. Psychiatrists told us that much of the 
pornography was deliberately geared to the young 
and sexually inquisitive mind. 

The perversion of the individuals who produce 
this material was brought home to us with start- 
ling emphasis when we learned that they no longer 
rely solely upon adults to participate in the scenes 
involving sex which they record on motion picture 
film and still photographs. College girls, teen- 
agers, and, in one extreme case, a child of 4, are 
being enticed into participating in abnormal sex 
by unscrupulous adults who traffic in this filth. 

We have compiled lists of pornographers whose 
names have come into our possession through 
investigations and hearings, and have sent them 
to police chiefs over the country. For example, 
in Houston, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Bismarck, 
North Dakota, and other cities, large quantities 
of pornography have been seized as a result of 
these lists being in the hands of local police de- 
partments. 

The subcommittee held hearings on §.599 and 
S.600 during the past year. These bills were re- 
ported by the subcommittee and passed by the 
Congress to become law and close one of the 
largest loopholes in transporting pornography in 
interstate commerce. This is legislation that might 
have been unduly delayed but for the prompt con- 
sideration of it by this subcommittee. 

In the report of this subcommittee on porno- 
graphy other recommendations for legislation are 
being made and legislation is being prepared to 
further stem the flow of this material. Our staff 
is working closely with the Post Office Depart- 
ment on this legislation to assure that the mails 
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will not be used to distribute pornography and 
in this endeavor we have the active support of 
the American Bar Association. 

In the field of education it was the opinion of 
this subcommittee that the first line of defense 
against delinquency is the school. Almost every 
authority agreed that the school can and must 
play a major role in its prevention. 

Role of the school.—The hearings on this subject 
explored to what extent overcrowded and under- 
manned schools were actually a contributing cause 
of juvenile delinquency and what programs could 
be effectively utilized in the schools to meet the 
growing problems of youth. 

Our report on education and the schools pre- 
sents many outstanding programs and definite 
recommendations for both legislative and execu- 
tive action to alleviate many of the existing con- 
ditions in our nation’s school systems. 

Role of the church.—In conjunction with the 
hearings on education, a hearing was also held 
which stressed the role of the church in combating 
delinquency. These hearings were so designed that 
each major denomination in the nation could pre- 
sent its program for study by other denominations 
and also gain from the testimony of all others. 
Many sound and constructive programs of enlist- 
ing youth in religious activities as a method of 
combating delinquency have been included in the 
subcommittee’s report on religion. 

No legislation will result from this hearing, 
but the subcommittee provided through the hear- 
ing a wide dissemination of information that has 
proved of great value to the religious leaders of 
the nation. 

Nationwide traffic in baby sales.—Hearings 
were held in Chicago and Miami, exploring the 
nationwide traffic in selling babies for profit across 
state lines. These hearings were held in connection 
with legislation introduced by the junior Senator 
from Minnesota, the Honorable Edward J. Thye, 
§.1123. The subcommittee found that approxi- 
mately 25,000 babies are placed each year outside 
of legitimate adoption placement agencies. Thou- 
sands of these children are sold by doctors, law- 
yers, midwives, and other individuals to couples 
desiring children, without any investigation as to 
the suitability of parents or child. This traffic is 
largely interstate to escape the restrictions of state 
laws dealing with intrastate adoptions. 

As a result of these hearings subcommittee bill 
§.3021 has been introduced to correct many of the 
abuses arising from this traffic. 
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Senate Bill 728 


One of the most important measures to come 
from the subcommittee is S.728, which has been 
referred to the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee and, it is believed, will be reported 
favorably during this session of Congress. 

This bill will provide the states with funds to 
initiate new programs for delinquency control 
and also provide money for training essential 
personnel skilled in the handling of children’s 
problems. 

This bill meets the request in the President’s 
budget message when he stated: “Another grow- 
ing social problem of concern to the entire nation 
is juvenile delinquency. During the last 8 years 
there has been a 60 percent increase in the num- 
ber of children appearing before our courts. The 
States and communities need technical assistance 
and financial aid to help them halt this trend. I 
therefore renew my request that Congress enact 
legislation promptly to authorize Federal Aid to 
the States for strengthening their services for 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency.” 


Much Remains To Be Done 


Much important work remains to be done. In 
at least 12 major areas we must conduct further 
investigations and this is a minimum figure. 

The budget request for the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee for the year 1956 is 
$110,000. This is $65,000 less than requested in 
1954 and $44,000 less than requested in 1955. 
Yet the work we plan to do is no less important. 

There are 16 million children in the nation of 
juvenile court age—one tenth of the population. 
Yet from a budget of $65 million to operate the 
legislative branch of the government we are re- 
questing only $110,000, or two-one thousandths 
of the total budget to study ways and means 
whereby our greatest asset can be given an op- 
portunity to grow to be useful American citizens. 

There is much that has been done and much 
that can be done by the Federal Government in 
meeting the problems of juvenile delinquency as 
evidenced by the legislation introduced by this 
subcommittee. The Congress must meet these 


problems today or face greater problems in the 
future, 


Our government today is spending billions of 
dollars. We spend $714 billion for agriculture; 
$1 billion for commerce; $2 billion for health, 
education, and welfare; $3 billion for the post 
office; $714billion for the treasury; $14 billion 
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for labor; and $182 million for the Justice De- 
partment. 

For meeting what is becoming the number one 
social problem we are spending only $200,000 for 
a small section within the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Ser- 
vice—in addition to the work of this subcommit- 
tee. 


Areas of Study Now in Progress 


In the next 11 months we plan to study the 
following problems. It is a large task and will 
require diligent work but we believe it can be 
accomplished, and if accomplished it will mean 
much to the youth of America. 

A study of the causes of narcotic addiction 
among minors, the source of supply, and the ex- 
tent of use by them is already under way by the 
subcommittee. This study will in no way overlap 
the work done during the past year by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal 
Criminal Code (narcotics investigation) but will 
be directed wholly toward the juvenile aspect of 
this problem where addiction begins. 

The most disheartening discovery of our pre- 
hearing study is that many youngsters take to 
narcotics just for the thrill. Once addicted the 
road back is long and the cure uncertain. For 
instance, only two cities in the United States have 
followup centers for the care of cured narcotic 
addicts, yet some estimates of recurrence run as 
high as 99 percent. 

This investigation will also include the tremend- 
ously increasing use of the barbiturates and 
amphetymines by youth for thrill. These drugs 
are easily procurable and are manufactured by 
the millions of pounds each year in this country. 

Also underway at the present time is a sub- 
committee investigation of treatment services 
and facilities, including detention homes, training 
schools, and aftercare services. Many persons 
think placing a child behind four walls for a 
length of time is a cure for delinquency. This is 
just not so. Too often exactly the opposite happens 
—the child becomes a hardened criminal. 

Every year over 100,000 children are confined 
in common jails. They are thrown in with hard- 
ened criminals and come under their influence for 
varying periods of time. Other youngsters are 
confined in institutions wholely inadequate for 
rehabilitation. These institutions, geared to meet 
this problem, are sorely overtaxed. 
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_ To complicate this already complex problem, 
there is a severe lack of trained personnel to care 
for the youngsters. 

The lack of uniformity of professional con- 
viction among groups that contribute to the think- 
ing in this field leads to indecision and lack of 
support on the part of the public and its legisla- 
tors. This slows down progress in meeting the 
problem. Federal investigation and assistance are 
needed to clear away differences and to suggest 
adequate means of meeting this problem with all 
available resources. 


Other Areas of Study Contemplated 


Specifically the subcommittee plans to: 

Study the federal probation system and federal 
youth correction institutions with an eye toward 
having the Federal Government provide the ex- 
ample for state institutions. 

Study institutional handling of minors and de- 
tention facilities used for them. 

Explore the possibility of establishing within 
the National Forests forestry camps on a cooper- 
ative basis with the states for the rehabilitation of 
youth that can benefit from such a program. The 
Subcommittee has already introduced legislation 
—S.2433—to originate this program. 

Investigate the entire unexplored area of treat- 
ment and responsibility for seriously emotionally 
and mentally disturbed children. 

Another problem needing immediate attention 
is that of mental health. The emotionally dis- 
turbed child whose problems are noted early 
enough can often be saved from a later life of 
crime and delinquency if treatment is promptly 
available. All too often, even where there are 
sufficient mental health facilities, treatment is 
available only after months and months of wait- 
ing. 

Our hearings may result in legislation that will 
enable two or more states to share the responsi- 
bility and the cost of a joint facility for handling 
these cases. The initial cost of such an institution 
often prohibits one state from going it alone. 

An increasing number of serious crimes are 
being committed by the youthful offender—the 
youngster over the age of jurisdiction by the 
juvenile court, but still under 21. 

The subcommittee hopes to conduct hearings on 
the extent of involvement in crime of youths be- 
tween 18 and 21 years of age, and to investigate 
the detention facilities used on both the state and 
federal level for these minors. The entire situa- 


tion of the youthful offender must come under 
serious study if we are to reduce crime in this 
country and prepare all our youth for good citi- 
zenship. This would also include a study of the 
Youth Corrections Act to determine its effective. 
ness and the extent of its application in federal 
jurisdictions. 

The recruitment for the Armed Services of 
those youths who have been juvenile delinquents 
presents a series of problems based upon (1) the 
increasingly trying demands presented by the 
volume of juvenile delinquents available for mili- 
tary service; (2) the negative impact that they 
are believed to have upon military efficiency and 
discipline; and (3) the expense and confusion 
attendant upon their enlistment and subsequent 
discharge under the existing conflicts of appli- 
cable laws. 

This does not mean that the majority of juv- 
enile delinquents may not make good soldiers, 
sailors, or airmen. It does mean that we have 
not yet learned how to predict their success or 
failure in service, and our nation may be losing 
for active military service many thousands of 
these youth. 

The subcommittee would like to explore what 
the Department of Defense is doing to develop 
screening techniques and rehabilitative processes 
that will be equitable and effective. 

Each year 200,000 children run away from 
home. Many end up in jail or are sentenced to 
institutions on charges of vagrancy. This is one 
of the nation’s most serious problems and needs 
immediate federal attention and study. The sub- 
committee has introduced two measures, 8.1088, 
to assist the states to return runaway children to 
their own communities in another state, and S.J. 
Res. 44, to give the consent of the Congress for 
interstate compacts for the return of runaway 
children. 

Hearings must be held on these measures s0 
that action may be taken immediately to assist 
in handling this problem. 

A study of what constitutes the most effective 
court system for the handling of juvenile offend- 
ers is most important. The subcommittee feels that 
the Federal Government should take leadership 
in establishing a proper court system. The federal 
court system for handling juveniles should adopt 
procedures that can serve as an example for the 
rest of the nation. Today the federal system lags 
far behind many communities. 
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Out of these hearings will come some idea of 
how a juvenile court can be effectively run, the 
size of the staff relative to the cases handled, 
how much: time the court should spend in social 
study of the youthful offender before the trial, 
the adequacy of probation supervision, the avail- 
ability of clinical service and the extent to which 
they are used, and the professional qualifications 
needed by judge and staff. 

Many times children are deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights through the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of some of our courts and oftentimes are 
subject to “Star Chamber” proceedings that 
leave them with a lasting disrespect for law and 
justice. 

Need for Coordinated Effort 


Delinquency is a problem with which many 
people, groups, and agencies are concerned. Dur- 
ing the hearings, it has been forcefully brought 
home time and time again that there is all too 
often a decided lack of coordination and cooper- 
ation among the agencies trying to do the job. 
This is true both nationally and in local communi- 
ties. Unless all efforts are brought into focus, 
there is bound to be duplication of effort. Worse 
yet, unless all of these good people and organi- 
zations work together, certain aspects of the 
problem are bound to be neglected or overlooked. 

The subcommittee has already helped to estab- 
lish two nationwide groups to deal with the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency on a local level. One 
of these groups brought together the civic, fra- 
ternal, and veteran’s organizations, representing 
a total membership of approximately 8 million 
persons. Where these organizations had many 
overlapping plans and programs to assist youth, 
they now have a national clearinghouse of infor- 
mation and are doing effective work in prevent- 
ing delinquency. 

The second group is composed of the 18 leading 
national public and private organizations which 
are active in formulating standards for local 
agencies handling delinquent children. This group 
was brought together so that the several organi- 
zations might join for sharing of information and 
joint planning on a continuing basis. 


Legislation Now Before the Committee 


Delinquency in rural areas has grown almost 
twice as quickly as delinquency in urban areas. 
Juvenile gangs, once thought of as merely a big- 
city problem, have now become a rural problem 
too. It is essential that the subcommittee devote 
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time to a study of delinquency problems in rural 
areas as these communities have neither the funds 
nor the personnel to determine adequately the 
causes nor the preventive measures needed to 
alleviate the growing incidence of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

During the life of this subcommittee, much in- 
formation has been collected on outstanding pre- 
ventive programs, work of organizations, and 
state and community plans. As an adjunct to in- 
vestigations and hearings, research should be 
done and a report submitted to the Senate and 
made available to the public. It comprises the most 
complete file on juvenile delinquency ever col- 
lected and only because of the necessity to devote 
most of the efforts of this subcommittee to the 
more pressing problems during its existence it 
has not been adequately studied. 

Preliminary reports list that in slum areas as 
many as 20 percent of the juvenile population 
get into trouble with the police. 

The subcommittee would like to investigate the 
adequacy of the federal housing program in slum 
areas and the effect of slum areas and conditions 
of poverty on juvenile delinquency in such cities 
as Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New 
York. 

Of great concern to the subcommittee is the 
tremendous gap between the number of dollars 
needed and the number of dollars allotted to 
family welfare work, education, psychiatric treat- 
ment and research, police, court, and probation 
work. 

The subcommittee proposes an overall evalu- 
ation of federal programs in the fields of social 
service, employment, law enforcement, courts, de- 
tention, and recreation. Coordination is needed so 
that the small amount of money devoted to this 
work is effectively used. 

In addition to these studies and investigations 
the subcommittee has the continuing task of hold- 
ing hearings on legislation now before it. Hear- 
ings and reports must be prepared on the follow- 
ing Senate bills: 

S. 958—Relating to the handling of juvenile 

delinquents. 

S. 959—To prohibit juveniles, unaccompanied, 
from going outside the United States 
without a permit issued by the Attor- 
ney General. 

$.1087—To authorize aftercare payments by 
Youth Division of the United States 
Board of Parole. 
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S.1955—To provide the enforcement of support 
orders in certain state and federal 
courts. 


$.2213—Relating to pornographic literature 
publication. 
$.2281—To make unlawful certain commerical 
dealing in minor children. 
§.2515—Relating to penalties for violation of 
laws concerning pornography and re- 
lated matters. 
S.J.44—Interstate compacts for return of run- 
away children. 
$.3021—Relating to interstate adoption traffic. 
It is vitally important that the subcommittee 
complete its hearings on these bills and strengthen 
the program of the Federal Government in meet- 
ing these problems. 
The complex problem of juvenile crime in this 
country is not the subject for quick, piecemeal 
examination. Our findings are being added to the 


literature available on the problem and a growing 
number of students of juvenile delinquency are 
turning to the reports of the subcommittee as the 
only centralized source of information on the 
problem. 

We would not do justice to either our assign- 
ment or the Congress unless our studies were 
conducted in a sound, scholarly fashion. The sub- 
committee’s approach to its work justifies our 
findings taking their rightful place beside the 
other important literature in a field of deep con- 
cern to all Americans. . 

The fight against juvenile delinquency is vital 
in safeguarding our nation’s greatest resource— 
the young people who will take over its responsi- 
bilities and determine its future. Once we know 
the causes of juvenile delinquency, we can pre- 
scribe some of the remedies, as we have already 
suggested federal remedies to alleviate some of 
the more outward symptoms of this national 
disease. 


Integrating the Delinquent and His Community 


By ABRAHAM G. NOVICK 
Superintendent, New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson 


HE RISE IN juvenile delinquency, as demon- 
[[Tstzatea by all available statistics, has made 

it a topic of everyday conversation. The pub- 
licity given to some of the more gruesome acts of 
violence, and newspaper stress on the sensational, 
has led to an almost unhealthy concern with the 
problem, at times bordering on hysteria. Unfor- 
tunately, periods of hysteria do not produce well- 
thought-out plans for solving problems but tend 
to create fear, anxiety, and a convenient medium 
to express hostility. 

In the vublic eye today juvenile delinquency is 
alternately the direct result of progressive edu- 
cation, horror comics, TV programs, permissive- 
ness of parents, and other pet peeves of our pres- 
ent society. The situation is investigated and 
reinvestigated. Conferences are called to study the 
problem. Forums led by expert panels are held. 
All come to the conclusion that juvenile delin- 
quency is a problem. 

This is not a new phenomenon. Each generation 
of adults has been concerned about the behavior 


of its children and has looked for a scapegoat on 
which to place the blame for its delinquency. At 
the same time, adults have always sought a pana- 
cea which in one swoop would cure the problem. 
It is sufficient to note that delinquency has always 
risen during periods of stress and strain, and the 
era in which we are living is no exception. 

This period of hysteria has led to an increase in 
commitments, more police action, more community 
restrictions and, in general, the tendency to rely 
upon punishment as a solution to the problem. It 
is interesting that adults, having learned to con- 
trol their aggressiveness and antisocial feelings, 
tend to resent the fact that others are not exercis- 
ing such control. Their equilibrium seems to be 
threatened when others express themselves with- 
out restriction. In a sense, their desire to punish 
the wayward strengthens their own controls. They 
may also be expressing their guilt in feeling re- 
sponsible for the conditions that have produced 
delinquency in their children. 
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INTEGRATING THE DELINQUENT AND HIS COMMUNITY 


The tendency to react with hostility and pun- 
ishment in dealing with the delinquent does not 
Jead to changes in behavior but only serves to 
further segregate the delinquent from the world 
about him. An analysis of the developmental pro- 
cess leading to the “acting out” of personal prob- 
lems reveals why punishment, as contrasted to 
discipline, acts as a deterrent to treatment and 
the subsequent integration between the delinquent 
and his community. 


Stages of Character Development 


The newborn child operates on the basis of the 
pleasure principle. Instinctual drives must be im- 
mediately gratified, otherwise the child becomes 
tense and unhappy. It is not too long, however, 
before he learns to tolerate mild frustrations re- 
lated to meeting his bodily needs. Since he knows 
that he will be fed, he can accept delays and regu- 
lation, bolstered by his mother’s love, affection, 
and warmth which he receives in the process. 
Expression of other primitive and antisocial 
feelings, particularly those involving aggression, 
are Similarly modified under the expert tutelage 
of the parents. It can now be said that he is operat- 
ing on the basis of the reality principle. 

The modification of instinctual, antisocial 
drives, which takes place primarily during the 
first 3 years of life, depends entirely upon the 
kind of relationship that the child has had with 
his parents, especially with his mother. If there 
has been a firm and warm relationship, and frus- 
tration of antisocial expression has been within 
the child’s endurance, he will be able to accept 
substitute gratifications, pleasing to his parents 
and to society. However, if the relationship be- 
tween the mother and child is defective, through 
either neglect on the part of the parent, undue 
repression of the child’s desires, inconsistent han- 
dling, or separation of the mother from the child 
for any length of time, then the development of 
controls will be affected. The child will continue 
to express his instinctual antisocial drives in one 
degree or another. If frustrated, he will be unable 
to tolerate the resulting tension, thereby producing 
temper tantrums, biting, kicking, breaking of ob- 
jects, and other signs of aggression. If the child 
has strong instinctual drives, and if the environ- 
ment is not very favorable, his behavior will be 
that much more severe. 

The child goes into the next stage of character 
development with difficulties in establishing rela- 
tionships with people. If the adults and children 
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coming in contact with him are able to satisfy 
his desires they will be liked. They will be hated 
if they frustrate his needs. Guilt feelings con- 
cerning his antisocial behavior are lacking because 
of defective development of inner controls, and 
because his relationships with people are estab- 
lished only on a self-gratifying level. In order to 
feel guilty about unacceptable behavior a person 
must first learn to modify such behavior, and de- 
velop some concern for other individuals. If he has 
not had this experience, guilt will not be present. 

The severity of the delinquent pattern mani- 
fested is directly related to the degree of the char- 
acter disturbance just described. When delinquent 
behavior, such as lying, stealing, or being unman- 
ageable at home appears very early in life, the 
character defect is pronounced, and there are 
usually indications of severe disorganization in 
family-child relationships. If the delinquency has 
a definite pattern, showing itself only in certain 
areas, such as stealing from only a particular in- 
dividual, stealing only certain objects, running 
away from home, or arson, then the character 
defect is not as great. These are neurotic, although 
antisocial, symptoms and indicate that controls 
over some instinctual drives have been developed 
but are lacking for others. Delinquent behavior 
that does not appear until adolescence will reveal 
very little pathology in early development and is 
primarily a result of environmental conflict. The 
behavior shown is usually antisocial without any 
neurotic characteristics. The behavior has been 
triggered by the adolescent problems of growing 
up, or by some traumatic experience in the family 
constellation. The symptoms are usually a repeti- 
tion of antisocial behavior of an early period in 
life, when controls were first developed. 

With this concept of the development of delin- 
quency it is fairly easy to see that punishment and 
severe restrictions in themselves will not produce 
any effective change in the personalities of the 
children concerned. They may for a time prevent 
the expression of antisocial behavior but sooner or 
later it will come to the fore. Restrictive measures 
of a punishing variety, the base of which is usually 
hostility and resentment on the part of the pun- 
isher, only emphasize the rejecting factors of the 
early period of development which produced the © 
antisocial behavior in the first place. They only 
tend to segregate further the delinquent from his 
community. 
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Treatment of Delinquency in the Community 


_Effective treatment of delinquency depends up- 
on the establishment of a strong emotional rela- 
tionship with an adult who will reeducate the 
delinquent. The child with a strong character 
defect will find it very difficult to establish such 
a relationship because of his inabililty to maintain 
a contact which will endure frustration. His needs 
are on a narcissistic and infantile level, requiring 
the total time, interest, and concern of the adult. 
The degree to which this relationship can be es- 
tablished will determine the success of his 
reeducation. 

It is now easy to see why some of the plans 
presented and methods utilized to treat delin- 
quency have not been too successful. Increased rec- 
reation facilities, improved housing conditions, 
and bigger and better schools might alleviate some 
of the more gross manifestations of delinquency 
but they do not touch upon the basic elements 
which produce the condition in the first place. Bet- 
ter facilities and living conditions are important 
because they affect the dignity of the individuals. 
They help to eliminate the economic deterioration 
and deprivation which are characteristic of so 
many of our delinquent homes and which so very 
often contribute to family disorganization. Neither 
do restrictive measures such as curfew, censor- 
ship of reading matter, television, movie and radio 
programs prevent delinquency. They merely have 
an effect upon the manner in which the delin- 
quency will be expressed. 

Let us examine some of the attempts at integrat- 
ing the delinquent and his community from the 
point of view of the treatment need to establish 
a close relationship with the child. Recreation 
programs for the delinquent cannot be on a mass 
basis. It must be in small groups with warm and 
understanding leadership. It is very difficult to 
attract delinquents to participation in established 
recreation programs. The gang offers many more 
opportunities for pleasurable expression. Those 
who do manage to gravitate toward the community 
playground or settlement house bring their 
behavior patterns with them. Teamwork, sports- 
manship, sharing facilities and equipment, con- 
sideration of others, and other cardinal principles 
of recreation center structure are foreign terms 
to the delinquent. If he is to be reached it must 
occur in small groups with understanding and 
trained leadership. 

The transfer of families living in slums to 
public housing facilities has not lowered the inci- 


dence of delinquency. It is unfortunate, but the 
delinquent must take his personality along with 
him. Public housing projects could become more 
meaningful to the delinquent family if they were 
equipped with special management centers. Such 
facilities would not only have housing managers 
but specialized staff to conduct parent-education 
programs, and recreation activities for both adults 
and children, and serve as counselors to the resi- 
dents when necessary. 

Education laws throughout the country compel 
children to attend school until a specified age, 
Since school is where the child spends so much of 
his day, it plays an important role in his develop- 
ment. 

Truancy is almost a universal characteristic 
of the American delinquent pattern. It is so be- 
cause the delinquent child is usually unable to 
sublimate his instinctual drives through school 
study and activity. Since gratification of his 
feelings is of primary concern, he does not have 
the inclination nor energy to concentrate on school 
work. Since our classes are almost universally 
overcrowded, and school work is based on a set 
curriculum, it is fairly difficult for the average 
teacher to divert her attention from the total 
group and concentrate her efforts on the difficult 
youngster. The delinquent child requires special- 
ized teaching methods where knowledge is ac- 
quired through projects on the subject to be 
learned. Learning must take place through doing. 

Needless to say, the teacher’s personality is of 
vital importance. Warmth, interest, concern, pa- 
tience, and ingenuity are the required attributes. 
With the country’s schools 12,000 teachers short 
of their requirements, it is probably too much to 
expect that a dent can be made in the incidence 
of delinquency in the classroom. It is possible to 
expect, however, that the child with problems be 
recognized and that he be referred to available 
community or school facilities for treatment. 
Many schools do not want to bother with the 
delinquent. He is too tough to handle and too 
disturbing to normal school operations. Many 
other schools do not have any clinical facilities 
to which they can refer problems. To counteract 
this condition it should be possible to assign, 
according to need, teachers with the proper per- 
sonality and understanding to work with those 
children who require special attention. 

Child guidance clinics, casework agencies, 
psychiatric clinics, and other agencies offering 
direct treatment services within their limits are 
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doing an excellent job in treating disorders that 
have delinquent characteristics. By and large, 
however, their intake is limited to milder forms 
of disturbances and to families who are willing 
and interested in receiving the services offered. 
The large delinquent areas of our cities would 
hardly be touched by these services. Attempts in 
recent years have been made to go out to the de- 
linquent areas and reach children and parents who 
would ordinarily not ask for help. Aggressive 
casework and working with gang groups in their 
natural habitat are efforts of this nature. This 
type of work is in keeping with the importance of 
establishing a close relationship with the delin- 
quent and gaining his confidence. If we are going 
to be successful in the early treatment of delin- 
quency and in integrating the delinquent into the 
stream of community life, considerable effort must 
be expended with sufficient financial support to 
discover new methods of overcoming the resist- 
ance, suspicion, and hostility of families who 
require assistance, yet do not give any sign of 
seeking it. 

One of the big problems in helping the delin- 
quent is the manner in which he expresses his 
difficulties. The fact that he “acts out” his prob- 
lems could lead to legal complications. Even with 
children under treatment, the probability that 
delinquent behavior will continue for some time— 
until reeducation takes effect—could bring him to 
the attention of the police. The child will be re- 
ferred to court, and the legal phase of the delin- 
quent’s career will begin. Some of the milder 
delinquents will be helped by being placed on 
probation. Those children possessing a more 
serious character defect will not respond. The need 
to gratify instinctual drives will override any 
consideration of future consequences. These are 
the children who will be committed to the training 
school. 

Placement in an institution is obviously a proc- 
ess of segregation. We must remember, however, 
that the delinquent has already segregated him- 
self from his community through his actions, 
distrust, and life history. The value of the institu- 
tion to the delinquent is that it offers a setting 
which combines controls, protection, and a totality 
of treatment which he has not experienced in his 
community. If the institution has the proper atmo- 
sphere for treatment, sufficient facilities and staff 
to offer the necessary services, then the primary 
factors are present for helping the delinquent who 
cannot be tolerated in his community. 


Treatment Program of the Institution 


Integration of the delinquent child to his com- 
munity cannot take place until some modification 
is made in his behavior and outlook on life. In the 
training school, treatment of the delinquent must 
center around the relationship that is established 
between the child and other children in the insti- 
tution and with adults on its staff. An atmosphere 
must be created which will enable the child to 
want to give up his negative behavior and acquire 
socially accepted methods of adjustment. This can- 
not be accomplished by pure custodial care or 
through repressive measures under close super- 
vision. The child may not be a problem under such 
an approach during his stay in the institution but 
once this close supervision is removed, he reverts 
to his former behavior. The goal is to help the 
child acquire controls within himself. This can be 
accomplished if the delinquent has an opportunity 
to express his negative and aggressive feelings; 
having them accepted by the staff as logical be- 
havior in view of the child’s background and 
experiences; giving him the chance to receive the 
attention, affection, and consistent handling he 
needs; and making it possible for him to ac- 
quire status and self-esteem in socially accepted 
channels. 

Since the training school is a group setting, 
the importance of group living and the assignment 
of children to groups on a systematic basis cannot 
be overemphasized. If the delinquent is able to 
make an adequate adjustment to his cottage group 
he takes the initial step toward making an even- 
tual adjustment in his community. It is in the 
group that the delinquent experiences controls in 
operation and it is there that he is helped to ab- 
sorb group thinking in relation to his own unique 
ideas and goals. No matter how he acts in the 
group, he finds that he must respond to the group’s 
goals, interests, and pattern. At the same time he 
receives considerable security in becoming a mem- 
ber of a group of children with similar problems. 
He becomes aware that his difficulties are not 
entirely unique but that his feelings and com- 
plaints are shared by others. 

Probably the greatest satisfaction that the child 
can receive in the training program is learning to 
trust adults. In the cottage life the development 
of a relationship with the group leader, as a help- 
ing person, is an important goal. The group 
leaders must know their children, they must be 
aware of their likes and differences so that they 
can prepare their program and carry out their 
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group activities in light of the membership of 
their group. 

The group program requires a casework em- 
phasis to meet the child’s needs. It is with the 
caseworker that the child can talk of his experi- 
ences, problems, and anxieties. His difficulties in 
adjustment and his relationship with cottage 
staff, teachers, and youngsters are shared with 
the worker. Phantasy and exaggeration, hostility, 
and totality of outlook are skillfully broken down 
to help him face reality. New found strengths and 
reactions can be tested out by the child in the case- 
work interview. The caseworker can interpret 
the child to the cottage staff, teachers, and other 
personnel so that a common approach can be 
adopted. 

The academic and vocational programs offer 
opportunities for the discovery and development of 
skills. For the delinquent it is important that this 
not be made an end in itself, but a means to help 
the child gain confidence in himself and acquire a 
sense of importance. 

Too often the institution isolates itself from the 
community. This is a common practice with insti- 
tutions having delinquents as their clientele. 
Isolation only breeds community fear and lack of 
understanding of the institution’s purpose. Such 
a policy fails to evaluate the dividends that are 
accrued for both staff and child from community 
contacts. For the staff, integration brings status 
and recognition in direct proportion to the stand- 
ing of the institution. To the delinquent it fur- 
ther emphasizes their importance as individuals, 
and serves as another example of adult interest 
in their welfare and adjustment. 

In its concentration on services and in the 
improvement of treatment techniques, an insti- 
tution, at times, tends to forget that it is an 
intermediate stepping stone toward the eventual 
return of the child to his community. The delin- 
quent child may make an excellent adjustment in 
the institution but will usually have considerable 
misgivings, fear, and conflict when it is time for 
him to leave and return to his community. Newly 
found controls over behavior do not necessarily 
breed confidence. 

To lessen the impact of institutionalization the 
child should not only receive visits from relatives, 
which is common practice, but should be permitted 
to go home for vacations. This reduces his feelings 
of segregation and allows for a preliminary evalu- 
ation of what he might face at home. Home visits 
tend to break up phantasies about parents which 


disturbed children build for themselves while 
away from home. Upon return to the institution 
they are more likely to come to grips with their 
problems and face reality even though they may 
be initially upset. . 

Problems of desegregation and integration of 
the delinquent are not solved through lectures on 
the methods of looking for a job or on the diffi. 
culties of returning to school. The training school 
should be working with the family while the child 
is in the institution. This can be accomplished 
with a field staff of caseworkers who will work 
directly with the parents while the child is in the 
institution. Parents of delinquents, like their 
children, have little trust in the willingness of 
other adults to help them. They are usually de. 
prived and harassed people who can use help if 
they can be induced to accept it. With the child 
removed from the family picture, the vicious 
circle of cause and effect in the development of the 
behavior is broken. As a result, such parents are 
enabled very often to consider the circumstances 
which produced the behavior difficulties in their 
child. While the child is in the institution plans 
are already being made toward his eventual re- 
turn. Upon the child’s return to the community, 
the after-care caseworker works with him as well 
as the family around the problems of adjustment 
which may be related to home, school, job, recrea- 
tion, or to the difficulties of living in the com- 
munity on a different basis than heretofore. We 
must not forget that, after all, a child is part of 
a family and that concentration on the child to the 
exclusion of the parents is not total treatment. 

It is necessary to stress once again the impor- 
tance of the institution as a treatment tool for 
delinquency. Overt, hostile behavior, often leading 
to violence, is not going to be tolerated by society. 
A controlled and structured setting is desirable 
and required for the antisocial child not respond- 
ing to community treatment efforts. There are a 
number of factors, however, that have tended to 
operate against the full use of such a facility. 

1. There is still too great a tendency to look 
upon the institution as the last resort, to be tried 
only after other efforts have failed, rather than 
a service which might be offered early in the 
treatment timetable as suitable to children with 
certain kinds of problems. 

2. The training school has been the subject 
of considerable criticism. Good and bad facilities 
have been lumped together, as if evil were endemic 
to the training school setting. If public apathy 
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and indifference permit poor services, we will 
not have good institutions. There is nothing to 
prevent the training school from carrying out its 
assigned functions if it has good personnel and 
salaries, appropriate intake policies, varied facil- 
ities to work with different categories of delin- 
quents, and removal from the political field of 
operation. 

3. It is sometimes difficult to secure trained 
personnel for the institution. The above two fac- 
tors play a role in this, but there are others as 
well. Institutions are usually removed from cul- 
tural and training centers, making recruitment 
difficult. There is also still some doubt that effec- 
tive treatment can be given in an authoritative 
setting. We forget at times that authority is pres- 
ent in one form or another in any setting. It is 
not authority itself, but the manner in which it 
is used, that determines effective treatment. 

These factors need to be overcome in order to 
take full advantage of a service that is vital in 
the treatment of delinquency. 


Conclusions 


There is room for considerable research and 
experimentation in the field of delinquency to 
determine how we can better reach children and 
families before they become serious problems and 
completely segregated from the communities. 
There is considerable necessity for overall coordin- 
ation of programs to meet the needs of delinquents 
and their families, to counteract the hysterical 
reactions and pressures for pet programs and 
quick solutions during periods of stress. The 
trained, initiated, and interested citizenry must 
supply the social action required to persuade local, 
state, and federal legislatures and administrations 
to grant the necessary funds for effective pro- 
grams. We know a lot more about the characteris- 
tics and origin of delinquency than we are led to 
believe. What we need is more and better coordi- 
nation of effort, and more successful methods of 
communicating what we know to the general 
public and to our decision making bodies. 


Some Helps for the Probationer and Parolee 
in Getting a Job 


By RUSSELL J. FORNWALT 
Vocational Counselor, Big Brother Movement, New York City 


OOKING FOR A JOB rightfully begins with the 

proper philosophy toward work. Many young 

people today have negative attitudes when 
it comes to their jobs for the simple reason that 
no one ever took the time to put them straight. 
If boys and girls are allowed to grow up with the 
idea that work is drudgery, slavery, or something 
to be avoided by any means, then it is small 
wonder that many of them wind up in conflict 
with the law. But it is never too late for those of 
us in rehabilitation work to do something. As 
counselors of probationers and parolees we can do 
much, regardless of their ages, to help them de- 
velop a wholesome philosophy toward work. 


Some Pointers To Discuss 
Following are a few points which we can dis- 
cuss with probationers and parolees as we prepare 
them to enter or re-enter the world of work. 
These ideas are merely suggestive and should be 


injected casually and informally into talks about 
employment. It will be most helpful to illustrate 
these points with personal experiences. 

1. A job can be more than earning a living— 
it can be living. It can be the most enjoyable and 
satisfying part of each day. Naturally we want 
our jobs to reward us materially. We all need our 
daily bread. But, in addition, the right job can 
also be a rich reward in itself. 

2. A job is something to which you give rather 
than get. This is not an easy point to get across 
because most people have been conditioned and 
schooled in the philosophy of getting since they 
were born. But if we are going to help the proba- 
tioner or parolee make a satisfactory vocational 
adjustment, this point will have to be hammered 
home. Let us show the boy or girl that genuine 
satisfaction stems from giving and not getting. 
Let us help them to the job to which they can 
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give the most in terms of interest, ability, talent, 
and enthusiasm. Above all, let us believe in this 
idea ourselves. That is the best way to get it 
across. 

8. There is a right job for everyone. As we 
know, life often takes us on a rather circuitous 
route before we ultimately reach our right place. 
There are the ups and the downs. But we should 
never forget that every event and experience 
along the way has some meaning and purpose. As 
we look around we can readily see that Nature 
wastes nothing—not even a leaf fallen from a 
tree. It returns to the ground to enrich the soil. 
So it is with ourselves, but in a larger and, yes, 
even more beautiful sense. And, again, while it 
will not be easy to do, we should drive home the 
point that an ultimate good emerges from every 
experience no matter how trivial or tragic that 
experience may be when it occurs. Often from 
pain and suffering lessons are learned that can be 
learned in no other way. Now this may all seem 
like quite a deviation from the “right job for 
everyone” idea, but is it not worth while to look 
for that ultimate good in every human experience? 
It is amazing how some of the “toughest” char- 
acters like to discuss this point and relate it to 
experiences in their own lives. There is a bit of 
the philosophical in everyone no matter what his 
lot—seemingly hard, cruel, or otherwise. 

4. Look for the greater purpose in the job. Is 
the worker simply piling up rock or is he building 
a beautiful temple? In a sense every job is a 
calling, whether it is shining shoes, running an 
elevator, washing windows, mining coal, teaching 
school, baking cakes, packing soap, or keeping 
books. One does not necessarily have to be a 
minister or missionary to serve God or mankind. 
Now, again, perhaps the best way to get this 
“service” idea across to the probationer or parolee 
is by believing in it ourselves. 

Let us not be dismayed or discouraged if these 
ideas do not sink in or take hold immediately. 
Many a person after confinement is likely to greet 
anything smacking of philosophy with doubt, 
cynicism, and even open rebellion. It is never ad- 
visable to give too large a dose at any one time. 
Even to get one point across in a dozen interviews 
can be a colossal achievement. The important 
thing to do is to keep at it, but never in an aura 
of piousness or self-righteousness. Let us be re- 
signed, therefore, to anything. The words we sow 
today may not germinate for another 10 years. 
We may have to wait a long time before the first 
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ex-probationer or ex-parolee writes to us and 
says, “Remember the day you told me.. .” or “] 
know now what you meant when you said .. .” or 
“Ten years ago I thought you were crazy with 
all those ideas, but please keep on telling other 
fellows what you told me.” 


Resources To Use in Looking for a Job 


Now let us take up some of the more practical 
aspects of getting a job. Presented below in out- 
line form are suggestions which we might pass 
along from time to time as we discuss problems 
of employment with the probationer or parolee. 

Never put all your eggs in one basket and 
never rely on any one source for a job. The more 
lines you have out the better. Use as many of the 
following as possible: 

1. “Help Wanted” ads in newspapers 

2. State Employment Service 

8. Your school or college placement service 

4. Commercial (fee charging) employment 
agencies 

5. Employment services or social agencies, 
and churches, as well as service, fraternal, and 
veterans’ organizations 

6. Friends, neighbors, and relatives 

7. Organizations serving probationers and pa- 
rolees 

8. Letters of application 

9. Cold canvassing (writing letters or going 
from place to place whether you know of any job 
openings or not) 

10. Labor organizations 

11. Trade papers and magazines 

12. Classified telephone directory 


What To Put in a Letter of Application 

A letter applying for a job should be brief, 
clear, and specific. Seldom should it be more than 
one typewritten page or two pages in long hand. 
The longer the letter the less likely it is to be 
read. Be original, but do not try to be clever or 
funny—and no hard luck stories, either. 

1. The opening paragraph should state the pur- 
pose of the letter (that is, the specific job for 
which you are applying; for example, packer, 
stockboy, typist, or auto mechanic). Also, a sent- 
ence or two telling why you feel that you are the 
person for the job. 

2. Second Paragraph: Your education, special 
training, and accomplishments. 

3. Third Paragraph: Previous work experience, 
if any. This can even include work that you might 
have done for which you were not paid. 
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4, Personal data: Age, height and weight, sin- 
gle or married, condition of health, draft status. 

5. Conclude the letter by stating that you would 
be glad to report to the company’s office for a per- 
sonal interview at their convenience. 

6. Unless the “Help Wanted” ad which you are 
answering specifically requests you to give refer- 
ences and state the salary which you desire, it is 
best to omit those items. Salary can be discussed 
during the personal interview, and references 
ordinarily are given when you are fairly close to 
being hired. 

How To Fill Out an Application Blank 

The first thing you will be required to do when 
you go to a personnel office or employment agency 
will be to fill out an application blank. This should 
be done with extreme care. After a few days of 
job hunting, application blanks may become a 
bore and a chore. But do not let them get you 
down. A well prepared application blank often 
leads to a personal interview. Here are a few 
suggestions to keep in mind: . 

1. Write or print plainly. Be especially careful 
about your address and telephone number. 

2. Be careful of your spelling. 

8. Answer all questions accurately and hon- 
estly. Giving misinformation may eventually lead 
to your dismissal in case you should be employed. 

4. Be specific as to the type of job you want. 
Never put down “anything.” Use specific words 
such as “typist,” “packer,” “auto mechanic,” etc. 

5. Be prepared to give the names and addresses 
(perhaps, occupations and telephone numbers) 
of at least three references. These are not to be 
either relatives or previous employers. You 
might use the names of your school teachers, 
high school principal, minister, chaplain, guid- 
ance counselor, or club leader. It is advisable to 
obtain the permission of people before you use 
their names as references. 

6. Be as neat as possible. Try not to have to 
erase or cross out words. An application is a re- 
flection of the person who fills it out. 


The Personal Interview 


The personal interview is the most important 
part of the job getting process. It is the point at 
which you are either hired or not hired. There- 
fore, it is well to prepare yourself properly before 
meeting your prospective employer or his per- 
sonnel representative face to face. Now we will 


deal with various aspects of getting ready for the 
interview. 
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Personal appearance. The following are sug- 
gested standards for office, clerical, and sales 
positions: 

Hair—clean, trimmed, well groomed, no long 
sideburns, and avoid the use of cheap hair prepa- 
rations 

Face—soap and water clean, skin clear, clean 
shaven and no unbecoming mustache 

Teeth—properly brushed and in good repair. 
Avoid unpleasant breath 

Cleanliness—clean underwear, bathe daily in 
warm weather, and a body deodorant, if necessary 

Shirt—white and well pressed. Wear conserva- 
tive tie and have shirt buttoned at neck 

Suit—conservative style and color, clean and 
well pressed; sports clothing not recommended 
when applying for office positions 

Hands—clean and smooth; nails clean and trim 

Posture—stand and sit tall, head erect, back 
straight, abdomen flat, toes parallel when walking 

Socks—fresh daily, no holes, well fitted and 
supported 

Shoes—well shined, well fitted, no run-over 
heels. 

Personal appearance standards are not as high 
for jobs in factories, garages, laundries, stock- 
rooms, print shops, etc. However, it is never ad- 
visable to wear “zoot” suits, “peg” pants, and 
such like. The common sense rule in applying for 
most jobs is to “dress so that you can start work 
immediately.” 

Things to take with you. The following items 
should be taken with you at the time of the per- 
sonal interview: 

1. Social security card 

2. Birth or Baptismal certificate 

3. Draft card 

4. A “pledge of employment” form, if you still 
require working papers 

5. Discharge papers, if you were in the service 

6. One or two letters of recommendation (pho- 
tostats will do) 

7. School or college transcript 

You may not be asked to show any of the above 
during the personal interview, but it is best to 
have them with you. There is no need to show 
them unless requested to do so. 

The purpose of the personal interview is to ex- 
change information. The company wants to know 
all about you and, naturally, you will want to 
know something about the company for which 
you may work. 
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Questions you may be asked. Some questions 
you may be asked during the interview are the 
following: 

1. Are you planning to continue your educa- 
tion? (For example: night school, college, home 
study) 

2. What is your objective in life? Vocationally, 
that is. Be specific when you answer this question. 

3. Why do you want to work for our company? 

4. At what salary would you like to start? 

5. What are your hobbies or special interests? 

6. In what activities did you take part in 
school? 

7. What do your parents do for a living? 

8. What magazines and newspapers do you 
read? 

9. Who referred you to us? (Give name of 
agency or person) 

10. What is your draft status? 

Suggested questions you might ask. You may 
have some questions you would like to bring up. 
Remember that you have just as much right to 
ask questions during the personal interview as 
does the employer: 

1. What future is there here for me? 

2. Does the company have any sort of training 
program? 


3. Will there be an opportunity for me to learn 
the trade or business? 

4. Is my job likely to be all-year-round or 
seasonal? 

5. How many people will be giving me work to 
do? 

6. Does the company have a salary schedule? 


And Now, the Interview Itself 


1. Go alone. Leave your mother, girl friends, 
boy friends and everyone else at home. Nothing 
will weaken your case so much as having people 
along with you. 

2. Arrive a few minutes before the appoint- 
ment. This will give you a chance to sit down and 
get into a relaxed mood. 

3. Never enter an office chewing gum or smok- 
ing. However, it is all right to smoke during the 
interview, if the employer offers you a cigarette. 

4. Be seated only when told to do so. (Some- 
times an employer will not ask an applicant to be 
seated, since it tends to prolong the interview). 

5. Be sure to remove your hat. Girls may keep 
theirs on. 

6. Be cheerful and pleasant but avoid forced 
giggling and laughing. 
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7. Be conservative, but confident, in estimat- 
ing your abilities. It is always wise to promise a 
little less and then produce a lot more. 

8. Do not beg or plead for the job because you 
have a lot of poor or sick relatives to support or 
bills to pay. So does everyone else. You should 
endeavor to get the job on your own merits. 

9. Be relaxed. Look into the interviewer's 
face when you speak. Speak clearly and avoid 
putting your hands to your face. 

10. Be accurate and specific in answering 
questions. If you will be 18 years of age 2 months 
from now, you are not 18 now. 

11. Do not talk too much. If you did not gradu- 
ate from high school, you did not. There is no 
need to spend half an hour telling why. Do not 
complain about previous employers or other peo- 
ple. Do not be afraid to admit that you may have 
some faults, too. 

12. There is no need to be overly polite. No 
need to be saying “yes, sir” and “no, sir” or 
“thank you” all the time. Too much of that gets 
to sound insincere after a while, if not ridiculous. 

13. Do not place too much emphasis on salary, 
increases, overtime pay, pensions, sick leaves, 
paid holidays, bonuses, coffee breaks, and vaca- 
tions. 

14. Do not mumble or grumble if you are asked 
to take an aptitude or intelligence test. Testing 
is now a standard part of the hiring procedure 
with many firms. 

15. When the employer wants you to leave, he 
will drop some gentle hint or suggestion which 
you will easily recognize. 

16. Thank the employer for the interview 
whether you get (or accept) the job or not. 


What To Do After You Get the Job 


1. If you still need a permit to work, have the 
employer sign the “pledge of employment” form 
immediately after you are hired. This will save 
you from having to make another trip to his 
office. 

2. Get your working papers promptly. Un- 
necessary delay may result in your losing the job. 
Remember: getting working papers is your re- 
sponsibility. 

8. Notify the agency or individual that re- 
ferred you to the job. Pay the agency fee, if any, 
as soon as possible. This gives you a good reputa- 
tion. 

4. Notify other agencies and individuals that 
have been active in your behalf. Thank them for 
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their efforts. You may want to call upon them 
again some day. 

5. If the company has a personnel manual, 
read its contents very carefully so that you will 
know your rights, responsibilities, and privileges. 

6. Make sure that the company’s bookkeeping 
department has your correct social security num- 
ber as well as the correct number of dependents 
which you claim for income tax purposes. 

7. Be loyal to your company. Boost its pro- 
ducts or services. Encourage your friends to 
patronize “your” company. Be proud of the com- 
pany for which you work. Some day you may be 
head of it. 

8. However, it is not advisable to refer friends 
to your employer for jobs. If they “flop,” it is more 
or less of a reflection upon yourself. 

9. Set your sights on some higher job in the 
company and begin to prepare for it immediately. 

10. Be sure to be on time the first day. You will 
be getting off to a bad start, if you are late. 


How To Get a Promotion 


1. Be willing to do more than you are getting 
paid for. Don’t go around with that “J’m not get- 
ting paid to do this’ attitude. 

2. Do as little griping and complaining as 


possible. Take your legitimate gripes and com- 
plaints to your superior. 

8. Submit constructive ideas to your foreman 
or supervisor or put them in the company’s sug- 
gestion box. Many concerns pay well for good 
ideas. 

4. Learn all you can about the job immediately 
above yours. 

5. Increase your general knowledge by going 
to night school or by home study. 

6. Learn all you can about your company’s 
products, services, and domestic and foreign oper- 
ations. Show as much interest in your company as 
possible. Some day your knowledge and interest 
will pay off. 

7. Be on time every day. Pay strict attention to 
business. Keep personal phone calls to a minimum. 

8. Never take days off without a good reason. 
Never feel that you have to take a day off or chisel 
here and there just because some one else does. 

9. Read and contribute to your company’s 
publication for employees. 

10. Do not let other people set your standards 
for you, especially if those standards happen to 
be lower than what you think is right. 


How To Get Along With Fellow Workers 

1. Refrain from talking unfavorably about 
fellow workers and superiors. 

2. Do not become involved in office or factory 
gossip. 

3. Do not brag about yourself, your accomp- 
lishments, your “record” or your “past.” People 
have a tendency to add a lot more to what you 
say, and you can guess what generally happens. 

4. Help to make a new employee feel at home, 
and you make a new friend. 

5. Praise the other fellow when he does a good 
job. Everyone likes to hear a little praise now and 
then. Don’t you? 

6. Do not be drawn into religious or political 
arguments. No one ever wins them. Learn to 
respect the ideas and opinions of others no matter 
how radical they may seem to you. 

7. Do not try to convert anyone to anything, 
and do not go around trying to reform the place. 


What To Do If You Want To Leave Your Job 


After a while you may find that the job is not 
for you, and you are not for it. However, be sure 
to give the job and yourself a fair trial. Then, 
should you decide to call it quits, be sure to follow 
the company’s separation policy. 

1. Give the required number of days or weeks 
notice. 

2. Never walk out and leave an employer flat. 
Treat him as you want to be treated. Never quit 
in a “huff.” 

3. Leave your job under as pleasant circum- 
stances as possible. In this way you will be sure 
to get a good letter of reference for your next job. 
Good letters are almost worth their weight in 
uranium these days. 

Now, in helping the probationer or parolee to 
find employment there will be obstacles. Some- 
times the greatest obstacle in the path is the in- 
dividual himself whom we are trying to help. At 
other times it will be resistance or lack of interest 
on the part of employers or general indifference 
on the part of the community. However, when 
understanding and faith are applied no obstacle 
is completely insurmountable. 

In my work with probationers and parolees I 
have found two things to be true. First, they are 
aware of the difficulties involved in obtaining 
employment, and they are receptive to guidance 
in getting a job. Second, the time and effort that 
it takes to properly prepare the probationer or 
parolee for his role as job-seeker pays off, sooner 
or later, in every case. 
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It is necessary, of course, to tailor the amount 
and kind of guidance in getting a job to fit the 
needs and characteristics of each person. Not 
every probationer or parolee and, indeed, not 
every young man in other categories, realizes the 
importance of a shave or a haircut. Time may 
have to be spent on the subject of personal appear- 
ance alone. Not everyone is sold on the value of 
courtesy. In fact, despite hard and bitter experi- 
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ence to the contrary, many probationers and 
parolees are not even completely sold on the need 
for honesty in an interview with a prospective 
employer. So, there will be times when the proba- 
tion or parole officer will have to do quite a selling 
job. But it is all in the day’s work, and you can 
be pretty sure of one thing. When it comes to 
changing appearances and attitudes for the better 
most probationers and parolees can be sold. 


Free Will and the Academic Criminologist 


By THE REVEREND JOHN EDWARD COOGAN, S.J. 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Detroit 


HE STORY IS TOLD of an inebriate who, find- 
[ine a large tree in his path, carefully felt 

his way again and again about its trunk. 
Finally, giving up in disgust, he exclaimed, “It’s 
no use; I’m walled in.” Is the almost boasted 
impotence of the determinist more objective? Is 
his denial of free will the consequence of more 
compelling observation? Of course determinism 
is “the mode” among many social scientists today. 
And, as Dr. Arnold W. Green, of Pennsylvania 
State, remarks: “Probably more than any other 
group of social scientists, students of criminology 
are acutely aware of this.’ Is not this eagerness 
of the academic criminologist to repudiate free- 
dom of the will astonishing? The long-term con- 
vict in his cell can think of nothing so glorious 
as freedom. And yet the determinist criminolo- 
gist hems himself in by his own theories as closely 
as is “a fly in amber.” With the last act of the 
free will he renounces freedom—a voluntarist 
suicide. 


Criminology Textbooks Commonly 
Assume Determinism 


Examples of such renunciation we have in such 
declarations as that of Dr. Maurice Parmelee 
that “the progress of science has destroyed for 
all practical purposes the theological and meta- 
physical doctrine of a free will. ... In view of 
these ineluctable facts . . . freedom of the will 


1 Vedder, Koenig and Clark, Criminolo, A Book of Readi: 
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fades away into nothingness.”? That Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes makes the same renunciation is 
of course well known. It has been a generation 
since he could approach the free will concept 
without mingled impatience and amusement; this 
because “Modern physiological chemistry, dy- 
namic psychology, and sociology have proved the 
free moral agent theory of human conduct pre- 
posterous alike in its assumptions and its impli- 
cations? . . . There is not the slightest iota of 
choice allowed.”* Donald Taft even charges that 
in some “important and basic way” the religious 
stand for free will and human responsibility 
makes the church a factor in the causation of 
crime.’ And Professor Shalloo, University of 
Pennsylvania, accuses the belief in free will of 
having “probably set back our understanding of 
human conduct at least 500 years...’ 

This academic trend toward determinism is 
especially highlighted in the recent Criminology: 
A Book of Readings. The volume contains three 
selections concerned with human responsibility; 
all are deterministic. Apparently it was thought 
well not to let the student see more than the one 
side. Hence we have Enrico Ferri telling us that 
“the illusion of a free human will (the only mirac- 
ulous factor in the eternal ocean of cause and 
effect) leads to the assumption that one can 
choose freely between virtue and vice. How can 
you still believe in the existence of free will, when 
modern psychology armed with all the instru- 
ments of positive modern research, denies that 
there is any free will and demonstrates that every 
act of a human being is the result of an interaction 
between the personality and the environment of 
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man?”’? Professor Arnold W. Green is the second 
cited antivoluntarist, asserting the “effective re- 
futation of all ‘free will’ theories of personality.’’® 
The third selection is from Dr. Sidney J. Tillim, 
psychiatrist, proclaiming flatly that “The assump- 
tion that man functions by a ‘free will’ is a myth 
thoroughly exploded.’’® 

Such deterministic denials are usually by gra- 
tuitous assertion. Hence the article, “Concept of 
Responsibility,” by Robert A. Fearey, in the May- 
June 1954 issue of the Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science, was in this re- 
spect a refreshing exception. But that author 
cited no single established scientific fact against 
voluntarism. He treated the age-old controversy 
without reference to its literature or to any con- 
trary opinion. The attempted justification of the 
determinist stand consisted of rhetorical ques- 
tions, surmises, and affirmations in which the 
author forever assumed the determinist conclusion 
where a single voluntarist response would have 
proved fatal.!° In a sense, all that I shall say here 
is reply to that attitude. But in partial but specific 
rejoinder let me cite the English philosopher, A. 
D. Ritchie, University of Manchester: “When an 
elaborate, theoretical argument is used to show 
that something that appears to be a plain state- 
ment of fact is really an illusion, it is generally 
safer to conclude that the argument is untrust- 
worthy than that the apparent fact is an illusion, 
unless we have direct evidence that our faith in 
the fact deceives us. That men are free, within 
limits, to choose what they will do, is such an 
apparent fact.” Ritchie concludes strongly: ‘‘This 
theory [complete determinism] seems to me to be 
pure dogmatism without any sort of foundation 
in experience or reason. It is generally supposed to 
be a consequence of our faith in physical laws, 
but I fail to see any logical connection.’ 


Free Will Frequently Misrepresented 


Not content with assuming the death of free 
will, the usual academic criminological determinist 
leaves at the bier a nosegay of misconceptions of 
the very meaning of free will and its implications. 
Thus Dr. Barnes tells us the concept means “that 
man was perfectly capable of choosing any type 
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of behavior, irrespective of the peculiar circum- 
stances of his biological background and his so- 
cial environment. Entirely independent of his 
ancestry and training, it was held that any person 
was at any time perfectly free to decide, for ex- 
ample, as to whether on a Sunday night he would 
enter a church with an air of piety and penitence 
or remain outside and cast stones at the structure 
in derision.”!2 Dr. Parmelee gives us much the 
same concept of free will, declaring that its 
teaching of only partial or no responsibility in 
the immature and deranged is “totally incon- 
sistent with the belief in a free will, for if the 
will is indeed free it must be independent of 
merely material conditions, and could not be in- 
fluenced by such inconsequential matters as phys- 
ical and mental immaturity, an undeveloped or 
deranged nervous system, an organism poisoned 
by alcohol, drugs, etc., and other unimportant 
physical conditions over which the spirit should 
ride triumphant.’’!3 Other common misconceptions 
of the free will concept are that it means motive- 
less and uncaused willing. Sixty years ago Wil- 
liam James was complaining that “caricatures 
of the kind of supposition which free will demands 
abound in deterministic literature.” !* 

What then is the meaning of “free will’? A 
sociologist need not go farther than his own Dic- 
tionary of Sociology to be told: “The capacity to 
govern personal behavior by choice among two 
or more possibilities. The capacity to balance one 
stimulus or impulse against another, and to se- 
lect the one which is believed to be preferable 
from the point of view of the major interest of 
the individual concerned. The concept of will 
carries the implication that human behavior is 
something more than the result of a mere par- 
allelogram of forces and that the ego has the 
power to give arbitrary weight to one impulse in 
preference to others .. .”15 As obvious a source 
of information as the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
in an able article by Dr. Abraham Wolf, philoso- 
pher of the University of London, adds that “No 
one means by free will that any man is free to 
make any choice at any time. Obviously there 
could only be freedom within limits. A man’s 
choice is limited by his heredity, by the condition- 
ing to which he has been subjected, by social 
pressures, by his opportunities, by the means at 
his disposal.”1¢ The Dartmouth professor of 
philosophy, Wilbur Marshall Urban, sums up the 
matter by saying, “Freedom means simply the 
ability to have conscious motives, to understand 
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the meaning of our actions, and to have the power 
to modify them in the direction of some end or 
ideal. Both responsibility and freedom must, by 
their very nature, have degrees.”!7 That the free 
will concept does not imply “burplike” willing, 
uninfluenced by circumstance, and that conse- 
quently the “limited free will’ or “no free will” 
conceded by the voluntarists in the case of the im- 
mature and the disturbed is not, as Dr. Parmelee 
has charged, a belated and self-contradictory dodge 
of discredited theology and metaphysics, we may 
see from the following reference to Thomistic 
teachings some 700 years old: “. . . a thing is 
said to be under our control through the reason 
and will; and therefore the more the reason and 
will do anything of their own accord, and not 
through the impulse of a passion, the more is it 
voluntary and under our control . . . Sometimes 
. . . passion is not such as to take away the use 
of reason altogether. In that case reason can 
drive the passion away by turning to other 
thoughts, or it can prevent it from having its 
full effect . . .”18 These Thomistic limitations on 
free will, a Dominican commentator on St. Thomas 
thus briefly sums up: “Ignorance puts a shroud 
over the eyes of the intelligence; malice twists 
and distorts its vision; and passion interferes with 
the clarity of its judgments.” 


Voluntarism Finds Support in 
American Philosophy 


Few determinists seem to think that even this 
limited voluntarism has any standing today in the 
world of ideas. Many would subscribe to Dr. 
Barnes’ assertion that “free will has not been 
accorded any respect by reputable contemporary 
philosophy, grounded in realistic psychology and 
science.” The philosophic fact seems to be that 
instead of being tried and found wanting, the 
voluntarist idea still commands respect where the 
evidence is given serious consideration. Where 
the idea has lost ground the reason frequently 
is that today, as Santayana has complained, “Ideas 
are abandoned in virtue of a mere change of feel- 
ing, without any new evidence or new arguments. 
We do not now refute our predecessors, we pleas- 
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antly bid them good-bye.”?! But let us poll a fair 
list of competent philosophers, confining ourselves 
to our own America in deference to the limits of 
time and space. Beginning in the East of an 
earlier day and advancing in time as we move 
West: Charles Sanders Peirce of Harvard charged 
that even the determinist believes in free wil] 
“when he is not theorizing.’’2? Peirce scoffed at 
the idea that determinism is a “postulate of 
scientific reasoning.” Morever, to “postulate a 
proposition,” he insisted, “is no more than to 
hope it is true.”** The Yale professor of philos- 
ophy, George T. Ladd, was as uncompromising: 
“Metaphysics and ethics cannot properly dictate 
their facts and conclusions to the science of physi- 
ological psychology; but, in turn, this science 
cannot properly dictate to metaphysics and ethics 
the conclusions which they shall draw from facts 
of consciousness, by giving out its myths and 
fables in the garb of well-ascertained history of 
the cerebral processes.”’*4 

Professor James Bissett Pratt, of Williams 
College, protests against the determinist robot- 
like concept of human conduct: “We are not 
theaters within which impulses struggle with each 
other ... until the stronger defeats the weaker 

. . we can and often do reinforce the weaker by 
the strength of our wills and thereby defeat the 
stronger ... The investigation as to whether or 
not this is the case plainly cannot start out by 
defining the stronger impulse as that which event- 
ually wins; to do this (and it has often been done) 
would be a ludicrously patent and naive case of 
begging the question.” Pratt here points out how 
to avoid that ingenuous deterministic assumption: 
“If we are to distinguish a weaker from a stronger 
impulse at all, plainly the only way .. . is to 
appeal to introspection. The stronger impulse is 
the one that immediately feels stronger; for ‘as 
a psychic existent feels so it must be’.”?5 The 
Princeton University Professor Henry Norris 
Russell presents the determinist with a dilemma: 
“This much at least we may say. If our personal 
freedom and responsibility are illusions, so is the 
blue sky above us and the solid earth beneath our 
feet ... Our freedom is at least as sure as sunrise, 
as solid as rock, as immovable as the everlasting 
hills, and need we ask more?”2* The following 
short but outspoken commitment to free will is 
from the Columbia University professor of philos- 
ophy, William Pepperell Montague, who takes his 
stand with those who “from Epicurus back in 
ancient Greece down to our own Charles Peirce 
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and William James, have held that freedom, at 
each present moment, to modify and supplement 
our past by a spontaneous effort not predeter- 
mined by that past, is both morally essential and 
physically real... Each present moment has for 
its prerogative the thing we call free will. That 
freedom is the living, fighting front of life itself. 
It robs fate of a final victory and lights our path 
with hope.”’27 


Present Day Thinkers Convinced of Freedom 


In the Harvard of today, the philosopher John 
Wild in no uncertain voice speaks for indeter- 
minacy: “Man alone is free because he under- 
stands his end, as such, and the necessary means 
to his end. Futhermore he is free, because he is 
left to devise and to choose his own contingent 
means, meeting his own individual circumstances, 
making his own way through the mazes of con- 
crete, human history, towards or away from that 
ultimate goal of perfection which every man and 
every woman at least dimly understands.’’?* Har- 
vard’s Raphael Demos, too, is insistent: “. . . the 
experience of choice is there demanding recog- 
nition—to be naturalized rather than deported; 
and the judgments of practical reason are bound 
up with our life in all its phases, not to be brushed 
aside simply because they appear to be inconsist- 
ent with the judgments of theoretical reason. Our 
practical beliefs enter into our practice; and 
[here Demos hits hard] a philosophy which re- 
fuses to impute validity to them lays itself open 
to the charge of insincerity.”?9 From Boston Uni- 
versity, its professor of philosophy, Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman, points out: “. .. we are directly 
conscious of freedom, purpose, and value in nearly 
every moment of experience—of freedom, it is 
true, less continually than of purpose and value. 
Spiritual facts are as directly experienced as are 
sense data.” Brightman discerningly concludes: 
“When I choose to pick up a red rose rather than 
a green leaf, I experience my free choice as 
directly as I experience the red of the rose or the 
green of the leaf. . . .”’8° 

The following citation from Yale, too, meets 
the determinist head-on; it is from Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh: “. . . the scientific mind tends almost 
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inevitably to assume that as a matter of course 
all events must be completely predetermined. But 
of course this is dogma, not science. .. .”” Macin- 
tosh will not permit himself to be misunderstood: 
“Complete predeterminism cannot be demon- 
strated inductively, nor can it be proven deduct- 
ively. The attempt to deduce it involves either a 
begging of the question in the beginning or a 
non sequitur in the end. Psychologically con- 
sidered, it is the outcome of the rationalization 
of jealousy for the scientific method.’?! The 
Middle West, too, can speak plainly, as we see 
from the following words of Joseph Alexander 
Leighton, philosopher of Ohio State University: 

- mechanistic behaviorism is a sheer rational- 
istic dogma that gainsits plausibility from the gen- 
eral prestige of physical science.” Leighton then 
clearly points out the voluntarist position: “True 
freedom consists, as James rightly says, in the 
capacity of the self to hold in the center of con- 
sciousness a thought, an ideal of value, which the 
self chooses to emphasize until it dominates and 
crowds out all incompatible ideas and impulses; 
and so all the warmth and dynamic of the core of 
selfhood supports it and makes it go.’’8? 

We next consult a philosopher-become-judge, 
Jerome Frank, of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. This is his verdict on free will: 
“To be free we must employ our intelligence, 
we must first study our situation to discover, as 
well as we can, what chances exist for the accomp- 
lishment of our aims, what is and is not open to 
us, and then step out wisely into the open spaces.” 
Judge Frank finely concludes, “When we so act, 
we are free; we manifest ‘determination’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘determinism’.”’? Another very 
competent and outspoken Midwestern champion 
of free will is W. H. Werkmeister, philosopher of 
the University of Nebraska. Werkmeister scores 
the easy determinist assumption: “The determin- 
ists ... must show how it is possible for man to 
be thoroughly and completely determined and yet 
to feel free. Merely to say that our feeling of 
freedom is an illusion is no explanation .. . Our 
feeling of freedom, our feeling of authorship and 
responsibility, and our sense of guilt—intertwined 
though they are—are unmistakable facts of first- 
person experience; and that is the reason for 
accepting them as evidence.’’®+ Our last witness 
in the field of philosophy we choose from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling gives the determinist a quiet warning: 
‘However much the philosophers, or the scientists 
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for that matter, may deny freedom, it will con- 


tinue to be the commonest of human experiences 
and beliefs . . 


Psychologists Respect Freedom When 
They Don’t Ignore It 


But one might ask, why should not our first 
witnesses to the fact of free will have been 
psychologists? As Francis Aveling, psychologist of 
the University of London, reminds us of the prob- 
lem of free will, “All the data for its solution must 
evidently be derived from introspection.” Aveling 
adds, however: “Psychologists, and especially ex- 
perimental psychologists, as a rule carefully avoid 
this problem and make no pretence of attempting 
to solve it. Fearful, perhaps, of compromising 
themselves as professors of an empirical science, 
they leave it to the philosophers as a problem of 
ontology or ethics, and shut their eyes to the 
patent fact that it is essentially a psychological 
problem.’’** With that explanation the Encyclo- 
pedia of Psychology essentially agrees, asking 
frankly: “How could this ambitious young science 
hope to enter the academy of the sciences with an 
uncaused ‘will’ as the ground of character?” Ear- 
lier psychology had been less purely experimental, 
making considerable use of philosophy; but now 
“psychology has largely broken with its parental 
discipline . .. As a result of this break, many of 
our scholars look askance today at anything 
smacking of metaphysics or introspection, call 
philosophical psychology obsolescent. . . .”37 Con- 
sequently, “The position of most psychological 
writers is,” as the Harvard psychologist, Gordon 
W. Allport, remarks, “one of naive determin- 
ism.’’88 Dr. Boring, also of Harvard, puts himself 
on record with the frank avowal: “I doubt if the 
psychologists know anything about [free will]. 
They think they do; they think there is none. But 
they are not experts. It is a problem that is prior 
to their field and which they are not competent 
to examine. They assume determinism, most of 
them, and go ahead from that premise.’’® 

Among American psychologists there is even 
the unwillingness to treat of “will” as pertinent 
to character. This attitude is in sharp contrast 
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to the European. Dr. Leonard Carmichael, the 
Tufts College psychologist, calls attention to the 
abundance of such studies, especially in Germany 
and England.*° Thus the University of London 
psychologist, Dr. Aveling, is notable for his re- 
searches regarding will activity. In reply to the 
question of its freedom, he declares, “Quite apart 
from any consciousness we may have of freedom, 
the answer must be ‘Yes’; and for this reason .,, 
we have the power not only of apprehending our 
experience but of transcending it.” He flatly 
places the appeal for personal freedom to “per- 
sonal experience.’’*? Consequently he declares the 
conviction of free will is not only “the persuasion 
of the unsophisticated person,” but “despite the 
difficulties raised against it by metaphysical 
postulates such as that of the Uniformity of 
Nature, it is the pragmatic principle upon which 
every one of us acts, both as a private individual 
and as a member of the social community.”’*? His 
English psychologist-confrere, Joseph Rickaby, 
adds that “The determinist, in England at least, 
shuts his determinism up with his books; and, in 
active life, uses his free will vigorously. .. .”* 

We shall end these testimonials from psycholo- 
gists with two citations from Harvard University, 
one of our own day, the other of happy memory. 
Our contemporary, Gordon W. Allport, remarks 
that while the axiom of determinism is useful in 
the psychological laboratory, outside the scientist 
customarily rejects it: “He proceeds, for example, 
on the assumption that he and his fellow men have 
freedom of choice respecting their conduct. He 
praises and blames, admonishes and exhorts, 
judges and punishes, consults his conscience and 
puts forth effort—none of these activities con- 
sistent with the axiom of determinism.’’** And 
finally we give this rejection by William James 
of the entire materialistic, mechanistic, determin- 
istic position: “I can, of course, put myself into 
the sectarian scientist’s attitude, and imagine 
vividly that the world of sensations and of 
scientific laws and objects may be all. But when- 
ever I do this, I hear that inward monitor. . 
whispering the word ‘bosh!’ Humbug is humbug, 
even though it bear the scientific name, and the 
total expression of human experience, as I view 
it objectively, invincibly urges me beyond the 
narrow ‘scientific’ bounds.’’*® 


Determinism Destructive Even as Theory 


Heretofore in our discussion we have been con- 
cerned to establish free will as a fact. Now we 
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would show that the opposing theory, determin- 
ism, is harmful even as a theory. Here we have 
Dr. Barnes again as a forthright opponent. He 
contends that according to the free will concept- 
ion, a child born of the finest parentage and 
given every educational opportunity “yet might 
at any time burn down an orphan asylum or rob 
the vaults of the Salvation Army.’’** We have only 
to turn to William James for a direct rejoinder 
to Dr. Barnes: “A favorite argument against 
free-will is that if it be true, a man’s murderer 
may as probably be his best friend as his worst 
enemy, 2 mother be as likely to strangle as to 
suckle her first-born, and all of us be as ready 
to jump from fourth-story windows as to go out 
of front doors, etc. Users of this argument should 
properly be excluded from debate till they learn 
what the real question is.” But wherein lies their 
error? “Free-will,” James insists, “does not say 
that everything that is physically conceivable is 
also morally possible. It merely says that of altern- 
atives that really tempt our will more than one 
is really possible ... Persons really tempted often 
do murder their best friends, mothers do strangle 
their first-born, people do jump out of fourth-story 
windows, etc.’’47 

Under the free will concept of human nature, 
no matter what the heredity, even the offspring 
of Bill Jukes and Sadie Kallikak, born squarely 
on the wrong side of the tracks, of a broken home 
drenched in alcohol, and raised on horror comics, 
even such a one can face the future with grim 
assurance. For, provided only he is brought to 
appreciate the fact that there is an alternative, 
law-abiding course for which he sees an adequate 
motive, he can without presumption affirm, “I 
have what it takes to make good.” Be the past 
what it may. Be the force of habit, passion, associ- 
ates what they will, he is not merely the “tail-end 
of the tapeworm of ancestry,” nor the synthetic 
product of the mistakes of chance. In future 
crises, he need not meet life lying down. And rep- 
resentatives of the law can without falsehood 
assure him that in every future crisis of his 
salvaged life the decision can be made on the side 


he § % decency provided only his awareness of the 
ew & Possible choice and adequate motives be main- 


tained. That this is so, even the determinists 
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logically concede when they testify frankly to 
what happens in their own deliberate decisions. 
For, as the determinist psychologist Professor 
Max Wertheimer has acknowledged, “Fortunately 
men believe in their will, and even if they are 
philosophically convinced of determinism, they 
will not make use of it in actual situations.’’*§ 

The achievements of any of us depend upon our 
concept of what for us we deem possible. As Pro- 
fessor Hocking of Harvard insists, “The first 
task of education is to bring (the child’s) full 
will into existence.”*® Gordon W. Allport remarks 
that “an adroit mind will readily perceive that 
the degree and type of freedom a man has depends 
in part upon what he believes. If he thinks he is 
hopelessly bound he will not exert himself, and if 
he fails to exert himself he will not improve his 
lot.”5° This is the warning the Duke University 
psychologist, William McDougall, insisted upon as 
so vital and by the determinists so ignored. 
According to determinist theory, “My conduct 
will be what it will be, the issue of conditions 
that existed and determined it in every detail 
long before I was born; therefore it would be 
foolish of me to take pains to choose the better 
course and to make efforts to realize it. This is 
the real crux of this dispute. This is the legitimate 
inference from determinism. This is its moral 
difficulty, which has seldom been squarely faced 
by its advocates, and never overcome by them 

. One may suspect that the determinists, most 
of whom try to put aside this difficulty by some 
scornful reference to Oriental fatalism, are in 
general really afraid of it, and have entered into 
a conspiracy resolutely to ignore, since they can- 
not dispel, this dark shadow on human life.’’5! So 
destructive does this determinism seem to Dr. 
Fleming, the University of Southern California 
philosopher, that he warns us, “All our political 
and social institutions are built upon the pre- 
sumption of freedom. Without it civilization 
would perish. What is written so deeply into social 
necessity and the common understanding of man 
we have no hesitancy in proclaiming to be a 
fact.”52 And Dr. Wolf, philosopher of the Univer- 
sity of London, addressing himself to the needs of 
criminology, asserts: “The view of freedom as 
partial self-determination offers a sound basis 
both for the deterrent and the corrective con- 
ception of punishment, as well as for that humane 
conception of the partly preventive and partly 
curative treatment of offenders which advancing 
civilization increasingly favors.’’5% 
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Denial of free will is one of those things which 
the Harvard Psycho-Educational Clinic has found 
among “Causes of Mental Ill Health Among 
College Students”: “The first reaction is one of 
disillusionment, with its consequent self-depreci- 
ation at the thought of being so gullible in the 
past, accompanied by an intense dislike for those 
people and institutions that had led him along 
blindfolded for twenty years . .. The second 
reaction is generally an intense feeling of worth- 
lessness, a feeling that man is but an animal 
slightly higher than the beasts of the field.’’54 
The psychiatrist, Dr. William Sadler, speaking 
from 30 years’ experience, concurs regarding the 
importance of the free will concept for mental 
health. “It is,” he says, “in the treatment of var- 
ious types of disorders of the personality that the 
physician is brought to realize how much harm is 
done by the teaching that determinsim, and not 
free will, rules life . . . The training of the will 
by self-denial and self-control is extremely im- 
portant ... Here is the secret of the increasing 
prevalent of neurotic symptoms in recent years.”55 
Dr. Sadler need not go farther than to William 
James himself for an example of this importance 
of the free will concept for mental health. In 
James’ Letters we read that before he broke the 
stranglehold of determinism upon his mind by 
daring to assert free will, “suicide seemed the 
most manly form to put my daring into.” A year 
later, delighted with the change the free will 
assumption had worked in him, he exclaimed, 
“Bless my soul, what a difference between me as 
I am now and as I was last spring, at this time! 
Then so hypochondriacal . . . and now with my 
mind so cleared up and restored to sanity. It’s the 
difference between death and life.”’5¢ 


Voluntarism the Inspiration of the Free World 


We need be little moved by the warning that the 
scientific spirit requires us to bar freedom of the 
will. Sorokin, taking the long view, points out 

54 George E. Gardner, Annals . . . May 1930, p. 117. 
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that the determinist credo was particularly fash- 
ionable in the nineteenth century but as a mere 
“mentality-fashion” which “like any fashion 
comes, blossoms, and fades away. At the present 
time even in the physiochemical sciences a belief in 
an iron determinism is over, melted down into a 
mere theory of probability.”57 The distinguished 
physicist, Arthur H. Compton, gives point to this 
reminder by championing free will no matter 
what may be the fact regarding determinacy in 
physics; and this because—as he says—“My ex- 
perience of the effectiveness of purpose is more 
direct and cogent than any logical argument 
based upon scientific generalizations . . . That it 
pays to try is more basic in our psychology than 
is even the will to live.”5* Under the free will 
concept man maintains his position of unique 
value, with no disparagement of science. For free 
will is consonant with much determinism in 
nature, whereas determinism is destructive of all 
freedom.®® 

Today America is spending itself to inspire the 
free world to dare all for its freedom. The enemy 
is not content to face us with the greatest peace- 
time military force the world has known. He must 
prepare us for defeat by first weakening us in 
things of the spirit. As the jurist, Jerome Frank, 
warns us: “We live in the midst of a worldwide 
struggle for mastery in the field of ideas. Deter- 
minism is one of the powerful contending ideas. 
It has infiltrated into American education. In 
America it is opposed by the American tradition 
of individual and group free will. Those of us who 
believe in that tradition must fight for it. Neither 
our victory nor our defeat is predestined.’® In 
the name, therefore, even of our common patri- 
otism as well as of science and common sense, we 
must insist that we are not “graven images, 
pushed from behind,” nor are we “molecules in 
the [red] wave of the future.” Our future is 
largely of our own making; and—as Judge Frank 
inspiringly says, “we must make good.” For the 
determinist the first step toward that making good 
is a heeding of the friendly warning of the Har- 
vard psychologist Edwin G. Boring, that “The 
problem of freedom of the will is still with us, 
and the deterministic psychologist [or criminolo- 
gist] who denies it may be said to shut his eyes 
to an obvious fact of mind.”® 
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THe LETTER “S” WouLpD HAVE MADE A DIFFERENCE 


Recently a prisoner with a long criminal record was 
discharged from custody via habeas corpus after serving 
three out of four sentences of 5 years each, considered 
administratively as a 20-year term of imprisonment. The 
first court imposed a 5-year term under Indictment No. 1; 
alike term under Indictment No. 2, and directed No. 2 to 
be served consecutively to No. 1. Later another court im- 
posed a 5-year term under Indictment No. 3 and ordered 
“said sentence to begin at expiration of sentence he is now 
serving.” The court ordered a 5-year term under Indict- 
ment No. 4 to be served consecutively to No. 3. 

As stated, penitentiary officials regarded total imprison- 
ment imposed as 20 years on the assumption that the 
second court intended sentence No. 3 to be served con- 
secutively to the 10 year term imposed by the first court. 
When the prisoner had completed 15 years’ service, less 
credit for good conduct, he filed a habeas corpus action 
contending that he was serving sentence No. 1 when 
sentences Nos. 3 and 4 were imposed and that the above- 
quoted direction in No. 3 required that service thereunder 
commence upon expiration of No. 1. So construed, the 
result would have been concurrent service of Nos. 2 and 
3, making the total term of imprisonment 15 years. The 
district court adopted the petitioner’s construction and 
released him from custody. It reasoned that the language 
in sentence No. 3, namely, that “said sentence to begin 
at expiration of sentence he is now serving” was am- 
biguous because it was susceptible of the construction that 
it was intended to be effective upon expiration of sentence 
No. 1, as well as upon expiration of sentence No. 2. The 
court held that the quoted direction lacked the degree of 
fair certainty required by United States v. Daugherty, 
269 U.S. 360. The government did not take an appeal, 
recognizing that ambiguity, as indicated, was clearly pres- 
ent and that nothing but tenuous argument could be 
offered in opposition. 

Upon the assumption that the second court intended 
service of sentence No. 3 to begin upon expiration of the 
10-year term imposed by the first court (a reasonable 
assumption based on the criminal record in this case) it 
could have accomplished that purpose by the simple ex- 
pedient of adding the letter s to sentence so that the 
direction would have read “said sentence to begin at ex- 
Piration of sentences he is now serving.” That would have 
avoided the ambiguity and made the judicial intent cer- 
tain. Specificity as to how one sentence shall be served 
in relation to another is a cardinal requirement in deter- 
mining total imprisonment. When that element is lacking, 
or more than one construction is possible, a challenge by 
way of habeas corpus will ordinarily, as here, terminate 
by resolving the doubt in favor of liberty. 


THIS PROBATIONER TERMINATED H1s OWN 
PROBATION PERIOD 


On April 28, 1956, the Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Cireuit decided that Lawrence Ingram Driver, Jr., who 
tad appealed from the order revoking his probation, had 
in fact terminated his period of probation and the juris- 
ction of the trial court, prior to the alleged violation, 
by having secured satisfactory employment shortly after 
ing placed on probation. 

In the annals of probation the manner in which the 
court (Eastern District of North Carolina) unin- 
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tentionally fixed the effective period of probation may be 
novel. Nothing similar is recalled. It came about in this 
fashion. Upon his plea of guilty to theft from interstate 
shipment, Driver received a sentence of 1 year. Execu- 
tion was suspended and he was placed on probation “until 
he secures satisfactory employment.” The defendant was 
transferred immediately to another district. He reported 
to the probation officer and started looking for a job. 
Meanwhile, 2 days after judgment was imposed, the trial 
court entered an order in which, after reciting the original 
sentence, it continued: 


“It now appearing to the Court that it is advisable 
to change the above sentence, it is hereby ordered 
that the following sentence be imposed, viz., That 
imposition of sentence be suspended and he be placed 
on probation for a period of five (5) years.” 


This was done in the defendant’s absence but he learned 
of it from the probation officer. He found employment 
promptly and it was approved by the probation officer, 
but he held it only briefly since he could not secure the 
bond which the job required. He located other employ- 
ment with the probation officer’s approval but was soon 
laid off. Thereafter he was engaged by several other em- 
ployers for brief periods. The record before the appellate 
court contained only a suggestion that the loss of jobs, 
excepting the first job, was due to unsatisfactory work. 

In October 1955, a year and a half after being placed 
on probation, he was convicted in a state court on larceny 
charges and received a 3 months’ sentence. Upon release 
from that sentence he was arrested as a probation violator 
in the district to which jurisdiction had been transferred 
(Eastern District of Virginia). At the hearing court- 
appointed counsel apparently argued that the trial court 
order placing the subject on probation for 5 years was 
void as entered in his absence and that, consequently, the 
alleged violation had occurred after expiration of the 
probation period which, under the original court order, 
was limited to 1 year, i.e., the length of the suspended 
sentence. The district court agreed that the order placing 
the subject on probation for 5 years was void for the 
reason mentioned, but held that the original judgment 
fixed no limitation on the period of probation and that, 
therefore, the maximum period of 5 years fixed by statute 
(18 U.S.C. 3651) was controlling. Since the acts charged 
as violation of probation had occurred within that period 
the court revoked probation and ordered execution of the 
1 year sentence originally imposed and suspended. 

The Court of Appeals adopted the view that the order 
specifying probation for 5 years was void but declined to 
accept the proposition that the original judgment was 
silent regarding the probation period and that a 5-year 
probation period must be implied. It ruled that the original 
judgment in using the language “until he secures satis- 
factory employment” definitely fixed the period during 
which the subject was to be on probation. The government 
proposed that the stipulation of satisfactory employment 
was intended as a condition of probation and not as a 
limitation of its length. That proposal was rejected. The 
court emphasized the fact that the conditions of probation 
are standardized, printed, and universally used, and that 
one of those conditions requires that the probationer 
“work regularly.” No need, therefore, said the court, for 
repeating that condition in the judgment, leaving as the 
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only logical conclusion that the reference to employment 
in the judgment was for the purpose of fixing the limit 
of the probation period. It pointed out that probation was 
not granted on condition of securing employment but 
until, meaning “to the time when,” employment was se- 
cured. The probation officer had testified at the revocation 
hearing that the first position landed by the subject 
constituted satisfactory employment. 

The finding of the appellate court was that (a) the 
probation period was limited to the date of securing 
satisfactory employment, that such employment was ob- 
tained and terminated the period of probation, and that 
no violation occurred during such period. Accordingly, 
the district court order was reversed and the subject dis- 
charged from custody. The Solicitor General declined to 
petition for review by the Supreme Court. 


UNITED STATES Ex REL. MARVIN MOSES V. WILLIAM KIpPP, 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The facts in this litigation were discussed fully under 
the third heading in the March 1956 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. It involved an appeal by the government from 
a district court order (Northern District of Illinois) 
directing commitment of Moses under its sentence and 
forbade his being returned to complete his state sentence 
in Michigan from which he had been secured under a 
district court writ guaranteeing his return upon termin- 
ation of trial. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals (C.A. 7th) was 
entered April 17, 1956. That court reversed the order 
of the district court and directed that Moses be taken by 
the marshal for return to the Michigan state authorities 
as provided by the writ above mentioned. 

In no respect did the appellate court accept either the 
conclusions of law by the district court or the contentions 
of the appellee, Moses. The district court had made a 
finding that the federal indictment had antedated the 
arrest and conviction of Moses in Michigan, that he had 
not consented to be turned over to federal authorities, 
and that no state officer had accompanied him to the dis- 
trict court. From these findings, and others, the district 
court held as a matter of law that the marshal lacked 
authority to detain and transport Moses back to Michigan. 
The appellee Moses contended on appeal that when he 
was arrested and sentenced in Michigan he was under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the district court (Illinois) by 
virtue of the indictment pending there, and that in re- 
leasing him to the marshal unaccompanied by a state 
officer the state had completely surrendered jurisdiction 
over him. 
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The appellate decision Cigness of the enumerated con- 
tentions briefly but firmly. First, it points out that under 
the rule of comity operating between two sovereignties, 
set forth in Ponzi v. Fessenden, 258 U.S. 254, the writ 
of habeas corpus ad prosequendum is utilized to bring a 
prisoner in custody of one sovereignty to another sover. 
eignty for trial. To emphasize the recognition and respect 
which must be accorded the writ the court quoted from 
Lunsford v. Hudspeth, C.A. 10th, 126 F.2d 653, as follows: 


“The privileges granted by this flexible rule of 
comity should and must be respected by the sover- 
eignty to which it is made available, and this respect- 
ful duty is reciprocal, whether federal or state, be- 
cause neither sovereignty has the power to override 
it. 

The court pointed out that the consent of Michigan 
authorities to the appearance of Moses was evident be- 
cause they honored the writ of the district court although 
the latter could not have compelled them to do so. 

Secondly, the court rejected, without discussion and upon 
citation of three federal decisions, the proposition that 
Michigan had waived jurisdiction of Moses in complying 
with the writ. 

Thirdly, the court held in effect that the district court 
should not have recognized the petition for habeas corpus 
by Moses, designed to prevent his return to Michigan, 
because of the well-settled rule that arrangements be- 
tween two sovereigns are no concern of a prisoner who has 
offended the laws of both, citing and quoting from Zahn 
v. Kipp, C.A. 7th, 218 F.2d 898. 

+ reversing the district court order the appellate court 
said: 

“We hold that the district court was clearly in 
error in ordering the discharge of Moses from the 
custody of the United States Marshal. This ruling 
was in violation of the doctrine of comity and in view 
of the representations made to the Michigan authori- 
ties was, in fact, a breach of faith.” 


STRAND (SHERIFF) V. SCHMITTROTH 


The facts of this case are discussed under the second 
heading of the March 1956 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
It involves the question whether a state may arbitrarily 
seize and prosecute a federal probationer. The Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, on May 3, 1956, handed 
down a 2-1 decision affirming the district court which had 
ruled that the state lacked the necessary power without 
the consent of the federal court. The subject matter is 
covered in a carefully considered, but very lengthy de- 
cision which will be discussed later on. 


Wisdom, compassion and courage—these are the three universally recognized moral 
qualities of man. It matters not in what way men come to the exercise of these moral 
qualities, the result is one and the same. When a man understands the nature and use 
of these three moral qualities, he will then understand how to put in order his personal 
conduct and character; he will understand how to govern men. When a man understands 
how to govern men, he will then understand how to govern nations and empires. 


—CONFUCIUS 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Correctional System of Free China,” by Tao-Yuan 
Ting (November-December 1955). This article by the chief 
of a detention house in Taiwan and presently a student of 
criminology at the University of California is a brief de- 
scription of how prisoners are treated in Formosa. In 
general, they live in single cells at night but work together 
under strict supervision during the day. They are classified 
into four grades and the privileges they enjoy depend 
upon their classification. Most prisoners are assigned to 
productive work and 10 percent of the net income from 
their production is distributed among them as bonus. They 
have vocational training and education programs. The 
workers assigned to heavy duty receive additional food. 
There are 11 penitentiaries and 12 detention houses in 
Formosa. The total prison population is less than 4,000. 

“Minnesota’s Successful Camp Program,” by A. Whittier 
Dav and George H. Weber (November-December 1955). 
The director of the Minnesota Youth Conservation Com- 
mission and the chief of the Division of Diagnosis and 
Treatment describe the operation of its forestry camp 
about 40 miles south of Duluth. Sixty male youths from 
18 to 21 years of age are selected from the study center 
at the Reformatory and assigned to this camp. The Div- 
ision of Forestry provides a work program of planting, 
growing, cultivating, harvesting, balling, and shipping of 
trees and seedlings. The Youth Commission provides a 
treatment program. It is an open institution where the 
inmates, through their elected councils, have a voice in 
their program. Citizens Advisory Councils assist in plann- 
ing and directing activities. In addition to providing an 
enormous amount of real service to the State, the camp 
gives a wonderful opportunity to young men to prepare 
themselves for return to the community. 

“Practical Public Relations,” by Fred T. Wilkinson (Nov- 
ember-December 1955). The author, now warden of the 
United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, describes a pro- 
gram he instigated at similar penitentiaries at McNeil 
Island, Washington, and Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, where 
the public learned about institutions through holding 
regular Cw sere of service clubs and organizations in the 
prison. Selected inmates were permitted to eat with the 
visitors, conduct their tours through the prison, and 
gd their questions. In this way citizens learned first 

and, 


“Placing Women Inmates in Other State Facilities Be- 
fore Parole,” by Norman Fenton (November-December 
1955). The deputy director of the California Department 
of Corrections and chairman of the Classification and 

teatment Committee of the American Correctional As- 
Ssoclaton reports on the results of a survey where it is 
revealed that many state institutions for women permit 
selected inmates to work in state offices. mental hospitals, 
tuberculosis hospitals, and other institutions with little or 
no difficulty. The women gain valuable training experience, 
farn to adjust themselves in free society, and perform 
services for the state. 

“Parole in Prison,” by Robert H. Heinze (January-Feb- 
ruary 1956). The warden of the California State Prison at 
Folsom, describes the program in effect inside of the pen- 
itentiarv whereby inmates housed in a special adjustment 
unit are conditionally released into the total population 
under carefully worked out programs that include suitable 
Work, adequate supervision, and the benefit of a lay advisor 
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—much like parole plans devised for release from the 
prison to the outside community. A staff committee deter- 
mines who is to be released from the adjustment center 
and under what conditions. 

“The Role of the Statistician in Correctional Administra- 
tion and Guidance,” by D. A. Dobbins and Bernard M. Bass 
(January-February 1956). The authors are staff members 
of Louisiana State University and of the State Department 
of Institutions. They made a study of the commitments to 
the state penitentiary during a 12-year period to determine 
certain trends with respect to offenses, age ranges, back- 
grounds, etc., that served as an aid to the prison authori- 
ties in program planning and developed information that 
is contrary to what the public usually believes. For in- 
stance, the narcotic addicts and pedlars did not come from 
juvenile groups but averaged 28 years of age and above 
average age of the total population; also, that there was 
no real problem in that state as far as sex offenders are 
concerned. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Deterrence Concept in Criminology and Law,” by 
John C. Ball (September-October 1955). The author has 
written a serious and timely article on one of the contro- 
versial aspects in connection with the administration of the 
criminal law—deterrence as a factor in the punishment for 
crimes. The universal acceptance of the deterrence concept 
by jurists and prosecutors as against the absolute rejection 
of the concept by social scientists and criminologists—there 
are notable exceptions on both sides of the controversy— 
should not be accepted or dismissed on the basis of dogmatic 
assertions, either way, without scientific documentation to 
support their contention. We do not lack materal for sys- 
tematic research; it is there in abundance on which a 
study could be made to ascertain in what particulars and 
in what areas it would be wise and just to impose a more 
severe penalty for a criminal act solely on the basis that 
it shall act as a deterrent. The concept of deterrence is of 
ancient origin. It runs the gamut of torture, mutilations, 
hangings at the crossroads, and crucifixion to the whinning 
post and pillories and stocks in Colonial times—all to re- 
mind those of evil inclinations that the course of lawless- 
ness has its disadvantages. On the other hand, social 
scientists and criminologists, again with notable excep- 
tions, refer to the deterrence concept in terms of being 
archaic, outmoded. and evidence of a stigmata of bar- 
barism. They would outlaw all forms of punishment as un- 
necessary and unwarranted. 

In discussing deterrence, who are we attempting to 
deter? The criminal or the noncriminal population? We 
should be accurate in our terms of reference. not simply 
dogmatic. The author presents a formula of inquiry in 
which he calls for empirical research; the isolation of 
relevant variables and emphasizes three further points: 
(1) the doctrinaire and unscientific attitude of much con- 
temporary materal; (2) the methodological weakness of 
existing research; and (3) the lack of a frame of reference 
for analysis. 

Capital punishment, regardless of some contemporary 
opinions, can be her effective so far as the convicted 
criminal is concerned. On the other hand, it is problematical 
whether crime committed in the heat of passion is ever 
deterred no matter what the penalty. The concept of deter- 
rence presumes that the individual has advance knowledge 
of the degree of punishment. This is not always the case 


and in mental aberrations knowledge is without force and 
etfect. It is undisputed that a breakdown in law and order 
can create social chaos. 

This articie 1s an important contribution. It arrives at 
no decision but stimulates thought. It points out a method 
of systematic research by which we may ultimately obtain 
a definitive result. To apply the deterrence concept univer- 
sally, or to reject it absolutely, may deprive us of one of 
the most important weapons in the war of crime. 


“The Juvenile Offender in Norway,” by C. Terence 
Pihlblad (November-Vecember 1955). ‘the author is pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Missouri. His 
publications on delinquency and criminology have appeared 
in the American Journal of Sociology and other educational 
journals. During 1953-54, under a Fulbright Fellowship, 
he studied internal migration as affected by the develop- 
ment of heavy industry at the University of Norway. | 

In 1896 when the juvenile court movement had its in- 
ception in the United States, the Child Welfare Council 
was established under law in Norway to provide that the 
term, “neglected child,” should be extended to cover not 
only children who because of the parents’ negligence were 
found to be neglected, ill treated, or deprived of educa- 
tional opportunity, but to include children who “have 
prams ng any punishable act showing depravation of 
morals or neglect.” By this act the delinquent child was 
entirely removed from the jurisdiction of the criminal 
courts where he had been treated as a lawbreaker and 

laced under guardianship of the Child Welfare Council. 
n 1947-1953 this system was overhauled and the Council 
replaced by Child Welfare Committees with extended func- 
tions to protect all classes of children under 18 years in 
need of special care. 

The Child Welfare Committees consist of five members 
chosen from among persons with a special understanding 
and interest in child welfare. In all cases involving custody, 
withdrawal of parental power, and like matters, the dis- 
trict court or town judge sits ex-officio as a member of the 
Committee. The procedure is entirely informal and private 
as in most American juvenile courts. ; 

Problems of delinquency or neglect come to the Council 
in various ways. Police must refer all children under 14 
who come into their hands. The prosecutor may waive 
prosecution of any person under 18 and this practice is 
almost universal for children between the ages of 14 and 
18 years. Children are also referred to the Council by 
schools, Public Health Councils, and other agencies. Juris- 
diction, once taken, extends to age 21 unless surrendered 
to some other Child Welfare Agency. 

After a case is referred, investigative procedures are 
started. In the larger cities this is done by probation 
officers who visit the home, relatives, school, and neighbors. 
Complete physical examination is provided as a matter of 
routine. If the case warrants it. psychological and psy- 
chiatric tests may be conducted. During the period of in- 
vestigation, the child may be left in his own home, placed 
in a foster home, committed to an “Observation School,” 
or even left in the psychiatric division of the National 
Hospital. No disposition of any case is made until the 
investigation is complete. In this respect, as well as with 
respect to supervision, the Council finds itself handicapped 
by inadequate staffs of trained probation officers. 

In dealing with the children, several courses are open to 
the Council. The simplest and most common is a warning 
to the child and parents. Less than 10 percent of the 
warned cases ever come before the Council again. In many 
cases the child cannot safely be left in the home and may 
be placed on probation in foster homes until 21 years old. 
However, crowded housing conditions have become ap- 
parent since the German occupation and this has imposed 
great strains on the family. 

In the event that home placement is not feasible, the 
Council resorts to either institutionalization in coercive 
schools for children who present particularly difficult be- 
havior problems or to placement in school homes designed 
for children without serious behavior problems and for 
whom special treatment and educational facilities are 
available. Emphasis in these schools is placed on agricul- 
ture, carpentry, seamanship, and other skilled occupations. 
Since the child may remain in these schools until age 21, 
trade training can be learned at a more leisurely pace 
and combined with the traditional school curriculum. Ac- 
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commodations are available for 420 boys and 270 girls iy 
these schools. 

_ Finally, the normal children who have been neglected 
in their own home or whose homes have been broken due 
to death or separation by parents, may be placed in a 
children’s home pending transfer to a foster home. The 
ages range from infancy to 21 with some homes caring 
pd young children and others receiving youngsters 
ages. 

The results of followup studies are not essentially dif. 
ferent from the results of similar investigations in the 
United States and it is evident that the Councils have far 
from solved the delinquency problem. 

“Correctional Rehabilitation as a Function of Interper. 
sonal Relations,” by Sheldon B. Peizer, Edward B. Lewis, 
and Robert W. Scollon (January-February 1956). This 
article, prepared by three trained and experienced psy- 
chologists attached to the staff of the Ohio State Refor- 
matory, gives us the benefit of their observations, ex- 
periences, and suggestions for the establishment of a good 
rehabilitative program in a correctional institution. It is 
the authors’ opinion that the keystone of a good rehabili- 
tative process is based on “interpersonal relations,” i.e., the 
goal should be to change the inmates’ attitudes toward the 
institutions of society and toward individuals; to make 
the inmates more respectful of the rights of others, more 
highly motivated to seek social acceptance, and more realis- 
tic in their views of the relationship between themselves 
and society. This rehabilitative design is most clearly ap- 
parent in the dsciplinary, vocational, and moral training 
programs of an institution. The prime objective of the 
disciplinary program should be to inculcate self-discipline. 
If the program is stern, it may induce only conformity not 
genuine acceptance. The wise disciplinarian must make 
clear the purposes which underlie the rules he enforces. A 
judicious use of discipline will make it difficult for inmates 
to justify hostility to rules which are reasonable and 
punishments which are fair. 

A good vocational or work program is of extreme im- 
portance if we expect. inmates to maintain the relative 
normality of living within prison walls. It is, however, 
even more important that the instructors in a vocational 
program be capable of establishing rapport with the in- 
mates and have respect for them as human beings. His 
task should be not only to teach work skills but also correct 
work attitudes or ideals, hence he must be accepted by the 
inmate as someone who matters otherwise his rebuke or 
— of praise or admonition will have little constructive 
value. 

‘The good example set by the custodial staff of an in- 
stitution is conceded to be important in the moral training 
program of an institution. However, the authors feel it is 
more important to have identification with a figure who 
represents an adequate character model as a precedent to 
the development of conscious ideals; this personalized 
trust is implicit in the humane and judicious dealings of a 
good correctional officer. ce | the interpersonalized 
rehabilitative techniques sugges are (1) the process of 
unlearning old behavior patterns and (2) the process of 
relearning new ones. The authors feel that in most pen 
practices today the “unlearning” process is omitted alto- 
gether and “relearning” is made unlikely because motiva- 
tion is induced by threat of punishment rather than re- 
warded by the introduction of incentives. The cure, we are 
told, necessitates the development and communication with- 
in the prison walls of a stable, supportive, rewarding 
identification matrix, as well as a system of sanctions 
which would operate to deter the old and induce voluntary 
acceptance of new social perceptions; failing to provide 
these requirements, any correctional program must fail. 
To implement successfully such a program, good correc 
tional administration must consider two factors; the first, 
orientational and the second, interpersonal. 

good orientation program provides rewards for 
acceptable behavior which should be emphasized rather 
than punishment for unacceptable behavior. An example 
of this might be found in a work program which provides 
incentive pay and differential housing for good behavior 
and progressive work skills. This helns to foster the 
competitive spirit. The institution should become a repre- 
sentative example of the social reality inherent in striving 
for individual reward. 
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It is the opinion of the authors that once the basic 
orientation program of the institution has been established 
in terms of positive sanctions—rewards for acceptable 
behavior, incentives for social productivity and progressive 
custody—the goal should be to impress on each inmate 
the inevitability of the consequences of all his behavior 
whether compliant or not. TPES 

Having set up a progressive institutional program 
based on the concept of the individual and his interpersonal 
relationship, it is most important that the professional 
staff and the custodial staff possess the personal and social 
attributes which would make them acceptable as character 
models. The moral and ethical requirements for staff mem- 
bers in the performance of their specific duties should be 
set and maintained at a high level. Recognizing that ex- 
amnle is an important educational principle, the authors 
emphasize the desirability of stringent selection and train- 
ing of correctional personnel especially in interpersonal 
relationships. In furthering the rehabilitative program of 
institutions, we should put as much effort into educating 
and selecting officers as we do in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the inmates whom they are to help rehabilitate. 
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he “Parole and the Law,” by Scovel Richardson (January 
“4 1956). In a sense law and parole have common objectives 
ke for each may be considered “as a device to influence human 

A conduct in socially acceptable ways and to deter it from 
tes anti-social ways.” Parole is not a vested right, mere 
one clemency, or a grant of forgiveness, as we often think of it, 
, but it is a process of regulated reformation. The functions 
im of a parole board and the criteria for granting parole are 
rm outlined, with specific reference to the United States Board 
ae of Parole of which the author is chairman. ; 

oa To insure release under supervision of those inmates who 
in. 20 be trusted to live in liberty without violating the law 
His and whose release is compatible with the welfare of the 
ak community requires objective, sympathetic study of many 
the factors, such as the nature of the offense, the offender’s 
~ social and criminal history, the attitude of his community 
tive and family toward his return. Unwise judgment can bring 
, consequent damage to society. We must recognize, however, 

. that there is harm to the inmate by being held too long 
ning fora man can become discouraged and embittered. Boar 
it is members know that “A man who walks out of prison with 
oie achip on his shoulder is apt to get into trouble again.” 

t te Conditions of parole, especially those that prohibit as- 
ized  Cclation with persons having a criminal background, pro- 
xp hibit use of liquor, or restrict movement outside of the 
‘ized istrict are discussed as to their constructive purposes in 
5 of aidine the individual’s adjustment followng his return to 
“ of the community. Disparity of sentences imposed for the 
oe same offenses creates unhealthy conditions among prison- 
> ers and is another problem faced by institutional person- 
tiva- tel. Two proposals to correct the evil have been made: 
re intermediate courts jurisdiction to review, to increase 
are reduce unjust sentences; enact indeterminate sentence 
vith. laws in all jurisdictions, permitting the court to pass on 
-ding the sole question of guilt or innocence of the accused. 
tions raving to the narole board the determination of the exact 
tary time to be served. 
ovide #,,5a8ic Concepts of Conditions and Violations,” by 
fail. | "dward J. Hendrick (January 1956). To understand the 
rrec-  Poblem, a clear distinction must be made between those 
first, § ditions and violations which are violations of law, are 

Wrong in themselves, and those which are violations of 

» the regulations. Stereotyped lists of rules are of question- 
on able value, especially when they attempt to regulate the 
vides minute details of the person’s life. The opposite type, the 
avior st of generalized conditions, such as law-abiding behavior 
+ the _"" Steady employment, may also be of negative value. A 
repre: more realistic view holds that stipulated conditions are 
iving whgations equally binding on the supervising agents as 


Well as on the probationer or parolee; that certain re- 
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stuaiate or regulations are to be removed when no longer 
neede 

In considering revocations, the question must be deter- 
mined whether the violations indicate that the man under 
supervision has become a menace to the community. “Re- 
vocation should not be used as a handy means of unloading 
difficult cases, nor should it be used merely to punish a 
technical violator for failure to adhere to regulations. 
There should be as much constructive purpose in commit- 
ting or in returning a violator to prison as there was in 
wenn him on probation or parole in the first instance.” 

estrictions are to be interpreted as “guides to growth in 
responsibility,” not as blueprints of the perfect man. The 
decision as to revocation demands the appraisal of long- 
time values. The author, former federal chief probation 
officer at Philadelphia and at present superintendent of 
Philadelphia prisons, concludes: “Experience, a deep un- 
derstanding of human motivation, and the ability to judge 
without passion are needed.” 

“A Legal View of Probation and Parole Conditions,” by 
Sol Rubin (January 1956). What legal rights has the pro- 
bationer or parolee which must be respected by the super- 
vising officer? What are the man’s obligations under law? 
Both the offender and the officer are bound by the condi- 
tions of probation or parole. The supervising officer’s duties 
are limited as he does not have the authority to enforce 
the law generally, although his special supervisory author- 
ity may enable him to have a far greater legal influence 
i has the police in controlling the lives of those under 

is care. 

Conditions of probation and parole must meet the pur- 
poses of the statute and be reasonably related to the needs 
of the individual. Such conditions should be given the man 
in writing, to validly establish a violation. An officer can- 
not independently order restitution or support. Visitation 
rights do not include the right to search the offender’s 
residence. Actually the officer has limited. power of arrest. 
The law does not require that every violation of the con- 
ditions be reported. In experience, these legal limitations 
become ineffectual when an unprofessional officer tries to 
impose his own conditions of behavior on the man, leaving 
— ete for the probationer or parolee to enter 
protest. 

This humane study, which encourages the development 
of voluntary cooperation and rapport between offender and 
officer, concludes with this realistic statement taken from 
a Maryland court observation: “A parolee is not expected 
or required at once to achieve verfection. If his conduct is 
that of an ordinary well-behaved person with no more 
lapses than all people have, with no serious offense charged 
against him, and with no indication that he intends in the 
future to pursue the course which led to his original con- 
viction, the courts and probation officers should not seek 
for unusual and irrelevant grounds upon which to deprive 
him of his freedom.” 

“The Casework Approach to Rules,” by John Wallace 
(January 1956). Violation rates are neither reliable indices 
of successful supervision nor accurate measures of the 
quality of the service. Their significance can be evaluated 
best by a study of the rules and the manner of their han- 
dling. Is supervision—close, rigid, and arbitrary—making 
impossible adjustments for individual differences and 
needs? Are the rules impractical, unrealistic, or are they 
helpful guides for behavior? There must be a balance be- 
tween treatment and surveillance if there is to be individ- 
ualization of treatment. 


Rules must be designed to fit the individual, to represent 
a goal that can be attained by him, not just to meet 
society’s expectation of desirable behavior. Regulations 
should be interpreted to the client at his level of under- 
standing so as to encourage the development of an effective 
relationship between the individual and the supervising 
officer. Modification should be made in restrictions as the 
individual shows an increased capacity for self-discipline 
and acceptance of responsibility. The aim should be to 
prevent violations but when they do occur they should offer 
an opportunity from which knowledge may be gained that 
can prevent future violations, for “sometimes it takes a 
violation for an individual to see the officer as a profes- 
sional person.” 
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SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by Epwin B. ZEIGLER 


“Family-Oriented Treatment of Marital Problems,” by 
M. Kovert Gomberg (January 1956). This article sets 
forth, among other things, the premise that successful 
marriage is not necessarily contingent upon two “neurosis- 
free” partners, be that ever so desirable, though casework 
treatment of marital problems must take cognizance of 
the psychological deviations of the two partners as in- 
dividuals and the “interactive relationship between them 
which functions as a ‘third force’.” The author here pre- 
sents a rather lengthy and detailed account of casework 
treatment of a couple in which over a period of 1 year 
—— 1? 50 interviews with the wife and 41 with the 

usband. 

“Casework With the Alcoholic Patient,” by Cathrin M. 
Peltenburg (February 1956). This report by Miss Pelten- 
burg is based on experiences gained in an out-patient 
clinic in connection with the San Bruno (California) jail. 
This small clinic in the beginning worked only with per- 
sons who had been arrested for drunkenness. In 1951 the 
clinic was separated from the jail because of the punitive 
implications to the patient, and an out-patient clinic was 
opened which served only patients who voluntarily sought 
help from the clinic. The staff now consists of a medical 
director, four psychiatrists, one psychologist, six psy- 
chiatric social workers, three nurses, and three clerical 
workers. 

Much of this article is concerned with perplexing de- 
mands made on the therapists by the clients, and how 
the “gaara therapists should view and meet these de- 
mands. 

A significant summary statement by the author follows: 
“Differences between the approach used with the alcoholic 
and with the usual neurotic patient diminish and even dis- 
appear after treatment has progressed to the point that 
the alcoholic has developed greater tolerance for frustra- 
tion, has lost some of his fear to face himself, and has 
gained greater self-confidence.” 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by T. C. ESSELSTYN 


“The Meaning of Punishment,” by Robert Lindner (Oct- 
ober 1955). Punishment has its origins in the slaying of 
the patriarch or the slaughter of his adversaries. Later, 
any offender against the established order symbolized this 
threat to the chief of an earlier time, and each punishment 
served the same purpose as the chief’s wrath. It was also 
a device for the ruled to displace their aggression toward 
the ruler and vent it on a convenient new target—the 
offender. 

Punishment has thus become a means for strengthening 
the ego of the punisher or of those in behalf of whom 
punishment is imposed. It is also a means of achieving 
revenge against one whose act (the offense) symbolizes a 
dreaded threat to the known and the familiar. Finally, 
since we are no longer able to exercise our sadistic urges 
freely, punishment allows us to do it covertly and obtain 
secret gratification of our own sadistic tendencies. Behind 
vunishment lie these motives. Punishment is not for ~ur- 
poses of deterrence because it does not deter. Punishment 
is not for reformation because, rather than reform, it 
brutalizes and stigmatizes. 

If punishment were to deter or to reform, it would have 
to be certain. It would have to be as satisfying as the 
crime. It would have to be meaningful to the criminal. No 
form of punishment in Western society can meet these 
tests. Punishment is uncertain. It offers no comparable 
gratifications to the criminal. Even the death penalty is 
not meaningful to him—like the rest of us, he is incapable 


of conceptualizing death because he has never experienced 
it. Other punishments are not meaningful to the offender 
because they are imposed and overseen by agents who 
are separated from him by a vast gulf of social distance. 

_ Although punishment does not do what is claimed for 
it, it does other things. As of old, it still reinforces the ego 
of the administrator. As between the lawbreaker and the 
criminotic, punishment itself generally has less impact on 
the lawbreaker than does the stigma of being branded as 
guilty—although the process of punishment may damage 
him further. For the criminotic, punishment reinforces 
_~ very dynamics that induced his criminosis in the first 
place. 

This, then, is the meaning of punishment. What is to be 
done? First, provide the courts with the means of dis. 
tinguishing between the lawbreaker and the several types 
of criminotics. Second, handle the lawbreaker by the vari- 
ous alternatives to imprisonment, since he requires little 
else. Third, actually treat the salvageable criminotic with 
a view to his complete reorientation and redirection, 
Fourth, segregate the unsalvageable criminotic for study 
and research by every scientific means available with a 
view to discovering how he can become salvageable. 

“Sexual Problems in Women’s Institutions,” by Eliza- 
beth M. Kates (October 1955). Homosexuality is a prob- 
lem in women’s institutions. In coping with it, the most 
practical aid to the administrator is the Masculinity. 
Feminity scale devised by Terman and Miles. Routine use 
of the M-F test during quarantine enables classification 
personnel to spot inmates with pronounced homosexual 
tendencies, to arrange for their segregation, and to take 
other preventive measures. It can also presage further 
research on the homosexual group. 

In the absence of routine testing and treatment for the 
homosexual, there are several other steps the administrator 
can take: (1) The homosexual can be housed in a single 
room as a protection to herself and others; (2) She can 
be made part of a well-rounded program of activities and 
services to strengthen her ego and enable her to cope with 
her drives; and (3) The staff can be improved at all points 
to make this possible. 

Homosexuality in women’s institutions is generally a 
substitute form of sex gratification. It is usually situa- 
tional and ceases upon release. The genuine pervert is a 
rarity. If she does not respond to treatment in the institu- 
tion she returns to society as a menace and swells the 
—e of those who are already there but who never get 

prison. 


“Juvenile Delinquency and Television,” by William H. 
Haines, M.D. (October 1955). This report was prepared 
at the request of Senator Estes Kefauver, chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
He asked the Behavior Clinic of the Cook County Crimi- 
nal Court for its opinion on the influence that TV, movies, 
and radio exert on youth. The report covers those points 
and adds material on the influence of pornography. 

The report is based on individual interviews in the Cook 
County jail with 100 youths, ages 16 to 21. Of this group 
64 were white and 36 colored (sic). Each youth was told 
of the Senator’s interest in the influence of mass media on 
crime and each agreed to cooperate. 

_ Data are given on offenses, prior arrests, family comp0- 
sition, education, sex patterns, marital status, military 
service, and use of alcohol and drugs. The replies of the 
youths were as follows: 

1. The youths reported universally that they watched 
sports telecasts to improve their techniques. From this it 
might be inferred that they watched crime telecasts for 
the same reason. : 

2. None reported that he was influenced toward crime by 
radio. Only one felt he was influenced toward crime by 
movies. 

8. Almost all of the youths had seen pornographic 8- of 
a pe A high proportion of the white youths bought 
and sold them at high profits. None of the colored youths 
reported that they had either bought or sold them. Some 
sex arousal resulted from reading these booklets but none 
of the youths was currently booked on sex charges. . 

4. Over 90 percent of the group were opposed to prostl 
tution. Reasons ranged from fear of disease to preferent? 
for the free affections of one’s girl friend to moral disap- 
proval of commercialized vice. 
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Green Bay Reformatory, and are supervised by unarmed 
staff members. The work program consists of operating 
state nuseries, building ~arks and roads, and reforestation. 
The philosophy of the camp administration is that a 
risoner will respond positively to a program of trust and 
aith. Although Wisconsin correction authorities believe 
that more of these camps would be practical in their State 
and other states they recognize that the camp program is 
not the answer for all prisoners since psychiatric and 
other treatment facilities are not available for the emo- 
tionally unstable type. For the more stable prisoner there 
is little temptation to run from a camp that offers fishing, 
swimming, ice skating, and comfortable, sanitary facili- 
ties, along with a wholesome and constructive work pro- 
gram. 

“Michigan Puts It Up to the Parents,” by Howard 
Whitman (Reader's Digest, March 1956). Believing that 
parents will assume more responsibility for the supervision 
of their children if they are held financially liable, the 
State of Michigan passed a Parental Responsibility Act 
in May 1953 and alreadv has witnessed a decline in van- 
dalism. The new law holds parents financially responsible 
up to $300 for acts of malicious destruction of property 
committed by their children. Michigan authorities believe 
that with increased parental supervision there should also 
be a decline in such youthful offenses as muggings, beat- 
ings, and stabbings. 

“The War Against Crime Comics,” by Joe Miller (The 
Lion, April 1956). An aroused public opinion aided and 
abetted by a Senate subcommittee report has resulted in 
the toning down of crime comic books with many state 
legislatures taking vigorous action by passing laws ban- 
ning or regulatiny them. In England, after Winston 
Churchill made a study of crime comic books, the House 
of Commons passed a law making it illegal to publish 
magazines that might corrupt children’s minds. Other 
countries have followed suit in this worldwide awakening 
to the insidious influence of such trash. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDRICK A. C. HOEFER 


The January 1956 issue contains a complete report of 
the probation conference (Arbeitstagung fiir Bewaehrung- 
ar ee took place in Kassel, Germany, October 13 to 
Three papers given by Professor Max Griinhut, reader 
in criminology at Oxford University, Counselor Alfons 
Wahl, Ministry of Justice, Bonn, and Theo Quadt, proba- 
tion officer in Essen, Germany, appear to be most important 
among the speeches. 


direction we are going. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The great thing in this world is not so much where we are, but what 


My distinguished friend Dr. Griinhut, for many year; 
an outstanding European authority on penology and penal 
legislation, spoke on “Neue Aufgaben des Richters bei der 
Behandlung Straffalliger” (new functions of the judge in 
the treatment of offenders). Beginning with a reference 
to the British probation officer who is now firmly estab. 
lished as an indispensable aide of the court, he outlines 
certain changes that are currently taking place in the 
criminal law administration of Western Europe. He em. 
phasizes (1) treatment of offenders versus mere execution 
of a legal sentence; (2) the necessity of adjusting this 
treatment to the offender’s personality; and (3) the 
judicial sentence viewed as a legal framework for treat. 
ment. Judicial administration will have to give recognition 


and liberal application to those principles, or else the pres- Y 
ent judges of criminal courts will sooner or later be re. lf 
laced by “treatment tribunals” of nonlegal experts, 
uropean scholars such as Dr. Griinhut feel that the latter J te 
alternative is too radical; he would prefer to have socially- J ra 
minded judges aided by probation officers and other non- §f (s 
legal experts. $0 
Counselor Wahl, editor of the Journal and recently § wi 
elected president of the German probation association, Jf of 
spoke on “Begegnung mit dem Straffalligen” (meeting the § Ff 
offender). His paper is mostly a discussion of philosophy § pr 
and human attitudes involved in the theory and practice 
of probation and parole. The Christian religion and the § pr 
European principle of “social government by law” are § m 
treated as basic elements of his philosophy. The dignity of § th 
the human being must be respected whether he is the sub- § th 
ject of social casework or the passive object of law enforce- §f or 
ment. German criminologists are warned that a mere § m 


classification of individuals in certain categories of “crim- 
inal types” is not satisfactory; instead, they should learn 
about human behavior and the treatment of human prob- 
lems by concrete daily experience. . 

“The Probation Officer” (Der Bewaehrungshelfer) is 
the specific subject of Mr. Quadt’s paper which discusses 
attitudes and methods applied in this field. Guiding the 
client so as to help him face reality is the leading principle. 
Similarly as in the United States, probation is viewed as 
social casework performed in a specific authoritarian set- 
ting. The worker should have the basic professional train- 
ing of a social welfare worker but he also needs further 
training in psychology and criminology as well as broad 
experience of a professional and personal nature. He 
should not be overloaded with cases but should be given 
sufficient time and freedom to work with each client. The 
question of administrative and nrofessional supervision 
over probation officers is raised and the appointment of 
sunervisory officers is briefly mentioned as a future pos- 
sibility in areas where a number of probation officers is 
employed. The discussion of the same problem by other 
sneakers seems to indicate that the supervisorv probation 
officer (whatever his title) will have to be “sold” to courts 
and judges that are now exercising direct supervision 
over most probation officers. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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The Place of the Chaplain in Prison 


Religion in Prisons. By J. Arthur Hoyles. New 
York: ving Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
146. $3.50. 


This informal little book can scarcely be called a sys- 
tematic treatment for the title it bears. It is often as 
rambling as a fireside chat and frequently it is repetitious. 
Careful editing would have been advantageous, but even 
so it gives a surprising amount of factual information 
with reference to the origin, growth, value, and limitations 
of religious work in prisons—and since it is written by an 
Englishman it quite naturally is chiefly about British 
risons. 
= the author points out, “religion first entered the 
prison through the imprisonment of religious men.” These 
men, who were usually men seeking to obey God rather 
than wicked laws, soon became interested in the plight of 
their fellow-prisoners. Thus George Fox’s interest in pris- 
oners stemmed from his own sentence to prison for 6 
months. Similarly, William Penn’s interest in prison grew 
out of his prison experience in England and his observation 
of excellent developments in Holland, and John and Charles 
Wesley’s and other Oxford students methodical plans for 
religious services for prisoners led to the name Methodist 
which has “stuck” these many years. Curiously the initial 
teligion’s work in British prisons all seems to have been 
promoted by nonconformists. When regular religious ser- 
vices with chaplains were authorized in 1793, however, the 
chaplains were all appointed (as would be natural) from 
dergy of the established church. i 
Religious services necessarily entailed other special pro- 
visions including a place for worsnip and the abolition of 
the fee system from which jailers up to then derived their 
support. So long as the jailer’s pay depended upon fees, 
keeping the expenses of the prison to a minimum was 
generally enforced. Certainly no jailer would pay for 
religious services out of his own pocket. Naturally it was 
very hard to induce the highest type of clergyman to enter 
prison work and John Howard soon raised an emphatic 
voice in demanding suitably motivated clergyman (who 
were genuinely interested in their fellow men) as chap- 
lains, John Howard was very active, also, in his study of 
Continental prisons and was bringing his experiences to 
bear upon the British penal system in general. His obser- 
vations in Holland convinced him of the need for religious 
services and for solitary cells which permitted privacy and 
prevented contamination from other offenders. Actually 
the solitary cell (as we all know) was a device which de- 
veloped in monasteries for the punishment of erring 
brothers. Here men in religious orders were to seek Com- 
munion with God and to be induced to penitence. The fact 
that poneee are not monasteries may be a major reason 
for the fact that solitary imprisonment seems to bring 
little penitence in modern prisons, but in any event 
oward’s initial experiment at the Horsham prison in 
Sussex is said to have produced remarkable results. Here 
Prisoners met for religious services and in the exercise 
yard, otherwise they were confined to their cells. It was 
claimed that only one prisoner was returned to prison in 
12 years, but later the system deteriorated through over- 
trowding. The solitary system in the United States, as 
exemplified in Cherry Hill, Richmond prison, and other 
Places is certainly evidence that no such salutary results 
Were obtained although regular religious services for the 
group in a common place of worship was lacking at the 
cutset. In England, religious leaders were in the main 
tesponsible for movements for other prison reform and in 
Particular should be credited with attempts to improve 
Sanitation and to reduce the severity of prison treatment. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 
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The main emphasis on religion in prisons, however, has 
been as “Medicine for the Soul,” for restoring the pris- 
oner’s self-respect and coming to a sense of peace with 


God and himself. Mr. Hoyles is properly skeptical of the 
sincerity of many prisoners. At the same time he holds 
that “miracles do happen” and that prisoners have been 
transformed by religious faith and “the inscrutable ways 
of God.” Much of the prison chaplain’s work is of neces- 
sity personal in helping prisoners overcome despair, hos- 
tility, and cynicism. Every prison chaplain must therefore 
be a student of psychology. How to help the man con- 
demned to death is a trying experience for the clergyman 
and Hoyles says “As long as the gallows remain the in- 
tentions of the Christian within the prison walls will be 
viewed with suspicion.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. MABEL A. ELLIOTT 


United Nations Report on Prison Labor 


Prison Labour. By Dr. Ralph England. New 
York: United Nations, Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, 1955. Pp. 97. 75 cents. 


A United Nations study of prison labor should arouse 
the interest of every one connected with correctional insti- 
tutions. The present work is the product of a 2-year study 
made for the Social Commission of the General Assembly. 
In spite of the time consumed and the high agency in- 
volved, Prison Labour, though mildly interesting, is still 
sadly disappointing. 

Information gathered through “correspondents” in the 
88 countries contacted brings together interesting facts. 
However, the report confesses its own shortcomings. 
Speaking of the statistics used in the work, the report 
warns: “ ... they are of value mainly in giving some 
indications of general trends or directions taken in plan- 
ning work programmes, rather than in representing uni- 
formly reliable indices to existing conditions of employ- 
ment and unemployment.” 

The work is divided into seven sections in each of which 
material is presented according to geographical areas and 
then summarized. Topics studied are: (1) Legal and 
Administrative Bases of Prison Labour; (2) Systems of 
Organizing Prison Labour; (3) Organization of Prison 
Labour for Public Works; (4) Competition with Free 
Labour and Industry; (5) Remuneration of Prisoners; 
(6) Occupational Background and Post-Release Employ- 
a Opportunities; and (7) Measures of Social Pro- 

ction. 

However valuable these facts and observations may be, 
there are defects that mar the value of the study as a 
whole. It is immediately noticeable that the U.S.S.R. and 
the iron curtain countries are completely absent from the 
study. In view of the oft-made comparison of Soviet 
regimes with slave-labor camps, it is understandable that 
these couuntries would be somewhat reticent on this 
auestion. It would, however, have been interesting to see 
what they would be willing to specify as “prison labor.” 

More important by far is the serious defect in informa- 
tion on the United States. One finds information on our 
federal prisons, and some data on the state prisons of New 
Jersey. Beyond this, the work of the states in the field of 
prisoner employment is totally neglected. One not already 
familiar with the situation in the United States might be 
led to conclude that the other states have done nothing in 
this field of correction, or that New Jersey is either a 
typical state or the outstanding state in this regard. Such 
conclusions are neither intended nor justified. 

It is true that the United Nations committee was de- 
pendent upon the information provided by national “corres- 
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pondents,” and therefore cannot be held accountable for 
shortcomings. Likewise it is true that the United States 
“correspondents” were in a predicament since there were 
no readily available up-to-date statistics covering prison 
labor in the 48 states. It is regrettable that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor did not see fit to act on a recommendation made 
several times by the American Correctional Association 
for a new Survey of Prison Labor to replace the last 
decennial survey made in 1940. If such a work had been 
available it would undoubtedly have been made part of 
the “correspondents” reports, and the United States 
prison labor picture would have been presented properly. 


Baltimore, Md. JAMES W. CURRAN 


Psychiatry and the Law of Homicide 


The Guilty Mind: Psychiatry and the Law of 
Homicide. By John Biggs, Jr. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1955. Pp. 236. $4.50. 


This book comes as the third Isaac Ray Lectureship. 
It sustains the high standard already set for these Lec- 
tures. The Committee is to be congratulated first, on having 
chosen Judge Biggs for the task, and secondly, on the 
excellent book which he has produced. It seems almost un- 
believable that so much information and so much historical 
erudition and scholarly attainment could be put in the 
scant two hunderd pages. The book starts with an intro- 
ductory word on the Magico-Religious Beginnings of Law 
and Psychiatry. From prehistory itself the earliest be- 
ginnings are traced meticulously and with great clarity. 
The reader is then led through the development of legal 
and psychiatric concepts of the various cultures of the 
world. Gradually superstition, prejudice, and magic 
give way to reason. Finally we come to a point where in 
law the essential is the mens rea and in medicine the 
knowledge of right and wrong. Judge Biges definitely 
takes a stand against the M’Naghten Rule which has 
plagued forensic psychiatry for so long, and clearly shows 
that as early as 1838 Isaac Ray successfully refuted its 
implications. However, both the concept of the guilty 
mind and of the right and wrong theory have shown a 
decided weakening in the last few years. You are brought 
right up to the moment with a discussion of the recently 
decided Fisher case (Supreme Court) and the Durham 
case (United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia). Judge Biggs obviously approves of these ad- 
vanced steps which have been taken. There follows a chap- 
ter of illustrative cases showing the wide gap between law 
and psychiatry. Finally, “Present Trends,” “Crimes and 
Punishments,” and a “Prognosis” end this remarkable 
book. One cannot praise it too highly. There is an ample 
bibiography and copious notes. 

Billerica, Mass. A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 


Probation and Parole in West Germany 


Protokoll von der Tagung “Bewaehrungshilfe 
in USA und Deutschland” vom 30. Juni—1l. Juli 
1955 in Essen am Baldeneysee (minutes of the 
conference on “Probation in USA and Germany” 
held in Essen on Lake Baldeney, June 30-Julyl, 
1955). Pp. 68. 


This conference was jointly sponsored by the United 
States Information Office in Duesseldorf and the Justice 
Department of the State of Nordrhein-Wesfalen. ‘ 

A detailed comparison of federal probation and parole 
laws and practices of the United States with those of 
West Germany was furnished by Alfons Wahl. Roughly 
speaking, the German courts can grant probation only 
after adjudging a definite prison term or institutional 
commitment which is immediately suspended. The sentence 
must not be for more than 9 months or (in juvenile court 
cases) 1 year. These provisions are much more restrictive 
than our federal law which permits probation without 
adjudging a prison sentence and for all offenses except those 


punishable by death or life imprisonment. The requirement 
of a prison term in Germany is based on the fact that 
German criminal law does not permit a split between 
conviction and sentence. Wahl further explains that sen. 
tences in Germany are usually less severe than in the 
United States; therefore, even with the restriction as to 
the length of the sentence, many criminal offenses come 
within the range of probation. However, there are further 
limitations; especially so far as probation is not permitted 
if it has been previously granted to the same person within 
the past 5 years or if he has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for more than a total of 6 months within the same 
period. Our federal law has no such restriction. As Wahl 
indicates, probation was accepted in Germany by some- 
what reluctant legislators who feared that too liberal a 
grant of statutory authority might endanger the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. 

Parole legislation in Germany is more liberal so far as 
it makes the individual parole risk the principal criterion 
for release, but the prisoner has to serve two thirds of 
his sentence (as compared to one third in our federal law) 
before being eligible for parole consideration. 

Current methods of treatment, casework, and adminis- 
tration of probation and parole supervision were discussed 
by a number of speakers such as the American delegate, 
S. Moskowitz, and two German probation officers, Guenther 
Obstfeld and J. Rodemeier. Probation and parole super- 
vision in Germany are known by the same name, are 
functions of the same staff, and the two subjects are often 
treated simultaneously. Rodemeier’s speech dealt with in- 
dividual casework illustrated by pertinent case histories. 
Obstfeld discussed various administrative questions, the 
relation to group work, use of supervised hostels as living 
quarters for certain clients and other matters concerning 
utilization of community resources. He estimates that 
there are now nearly 200 full-time probation officers in 
Western Germany; this figure appears to be considerably 
higher than those previously published in Bewaehrung- 
shilfe in January 1955. 

Another important contribution was made by Dr. Her- 
bert Lattke (from a seminar for social work in Cologne) 
who discussed the teaching of casework methods and their 
significance for future probation officers. All speakers agreed 
that there is need for close cooperation between courts, 
probation officers, and public and private welfare agencies. 


Washington, D. C. FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


The Problem of the Homosexual in Society 


The Other Man: A Study of the Social, Legal, 
and Clinical Aspects of Homosexuality. By Donald 
J. West. New York: Whiteside, Inc., and William 
Morrow & Co., 1955. Pp. 224. $4.00. 


In this book Dr. West, a British psychiatrist, has under- 
taken to present the sum of our scientific knowledge 0 
homosexuality in terms which may be readily understood 
by the lay reader. Considered from this standpoint, there 
can be no doubt that this book represents a substantial 
contribution to the existing literature concerning this ver- 
plexing problem which is so frequently encountered by 
workers in the field of penology. Tlis book offers to dispel 
some of the confusion, and perhaps prejudice, which has 
hampered objective understanding of this phenomenon. | 

For the most part the book is devoted to a consideration 
of male homosexuality, which the author distinguishes as 
a condition in which individuals “prefer their own to the 
opposite sex.” To many of us, the very thought of such & 
relationship is appalling. Perhaps some insight into the 
author’s feeling about this disorder may be gained from 
a reading of the first paragraph in his chapter on treat- 
ment (Chapter 10, p. 177) which states, “Given a simple 
choice, no one in his right mind would choose to be a homo- 
sexual. However strongly they protest their freedom from 
conventional morality, sexual deviants cannot escape 4 
lurking guilt. The fact that many decent folk regard them 
as moral lepers renders them furtive and unsure, or els¢ 
forces them into flaunting bravado. Though they wear n0 
visible crutches, their disability is real enough. The large 
number of otherwise respectable men arrested for loitering 
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in public lavoratories gives some indication of the depth 
of frustration to which many sink. Paradoxically, they 
jong for social acceptance, but cannot bear the thought of 
change. Heterosexual life has no meaning for confirmed 
homosexuals, for their emotions are so fixed that neither 
social pressure nor calculated self-interest will shift them.” 

This book is divided into two parts—the first entitled, 
“The Basic Facts,” deals with the attitudes toward homo- 
sexuality which have been observed in past cultures, as 
well as in certain primitive societies today. This considera- 
tion of the historical and cultural aspects of homosexualit 
gives something of a background to aid in the understand- 
ing of the diverse attitudes which are found toward this 
disorder. In addition, in this first section of the book the 
author discusses the incidence of homosexuality, some- 
thing about homosexual tvpology, and some legal and social 
aspects of the problem. He closes this section with a 
presentation of the personal histories of two typical cases. 

The second section of the book which is entitled, “Cause 
and Cure,” is given over to a fairly comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the various factors which have been implicated 
in the etiology of homosexuality including glandular and 
hormonal defects, heredity, various types of mental ab- 
normality, and the so-called “psychological causes.” The 
imperfect state of our knowledge regarding the causes of 
homosexuality is readilv apparent from the author’s com- 
prehensive and illuminating discussion. h 

The closing chapters in the book deal with treatment 
and prevention. In general, the author concludes, “The 
best hope of radical change in long standing cases lies in 
psychoanalysis.” However, he is careful to point out that 
cases which are to be afforded this lengthy and often ex- 
pensive treatment must be carefully selected. The chapter 
on prevention deals largely with suggestions for legal 
reform and a matter which is closely related, that of a 
“correct attitude to homosexuals.” The author contends 
that changes in society’s outlook might be beneficial and 
states, “The measures likely to reduce the numbers of this 
group are in the direction of tolerance rather than re- 
pression.” 

In closing, he re-emphasizes the fact that harsh, puni- 
tive. deterrent measures cannot succeed in reducing the 
incidence of this condition. He advocates a greater em- 
phasis in the field of mental hygiene though he concedes 
that “no amount of mental hyzsiene is likely to eradicate 
homosexuality entirely.” 

Your reviewer recommends this book to all workers in 
the correctional field. It is a thoughtful, obiective, and 
relatively unemotional treatment of a condition which 
remains something of an enigma, as well as often pro- 
verative of controversy and highly emotional appeals. If 
this hook does no more than impress the reader with the 
need for further research on homosexuality, it will have 
served a useful purpose. 


Springfield, Mo. 


CHARLES E. SmituH, M.D. 


Understanding the Mentally Retarded 


Our Backward Children. By Karl F. Heiser. 


New York: W.W. Norton and Company, 1955. Pp. 
240. $3.75. 


The title of this book seems to be unfortunate, yet it is 
Probably as accurately descriptive of the individuals dealt 
with as any that could be found. 

Dr. Heiser has come up with a book that is not only 
Worth while, but is particularly timely in view of the 
accelerated interest in mental health generally and in 
mental retardation specifically. Our Backward Children 
makes a good deal of simple, sober sense at a moment 
when this field of literature is being flooded with an extra- 
ordinary number of books, pamphlets, and articles that 
are more emotional than realistic, and more dramatic 
than practical. 

Mb Dr. Grover Powers points out in his foreword, this 
b -* .. ministers primarily to the needs of parents, 
ut there is much of importance to all who find mental 
Tetardation a challenge to science and society.” It is 
Written in the kind of nontechnical terminology that 
Provides easy reading for the lay person. It is rather 
Temarkable in scope, and of genuine value is the list of 
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recommended readings, appearing at the end, which will 
guide those who are interested in going further along 
more detailed lines. 

The author has done a good job of classification in that 
he puts emphasis on other than “mental” characteristics. 
Throughout his text he has called for qualitative rather 
than quantitative evaluation of the child, so that the 
child’s social and occupational potential may be discovered, 
rather than obscured by emphasis on what it lacks. He 
stresses the point that one should look at the individual 
rather than at the retardation or other deficiency. 

This book should stimulate action to improve residential 
schools and institutions and to bring forth support of 
properly directed research. The plea for research cannot 
be too strongly endorsed at this time. 

For parents (to whom this book might appropriately 
have been dedicated), Our Backward Children should 
develop a good mental hygiene approach to child bearing 
and to child rearing. It is a well-organized presentation, 
which logically moves through the progression of questions 
which presumably come to the minds of those parents, 
and others, who are concerned with the problem of the 
child who deviates from normalcy. 


Langhorne, Pa. Epwarp L. JOHNSTONE 


A Modern Role for Group Work in Institutions 


Group Work in the Institution. By Gisela 
Konopka. New York: Whiteside—William Morrow 
& Co., 1954. Pp. 304. $4.50. 


The application of social group work skills outside the 
leisure-time agencies in which they originated offers a 
challenging opportunity to social work. It requires ima- 
ginative professional leadership and a sure competence in 
ato work method. Both these qualities are evident in 

oup Work in the Institution. 

Although the author ranges widely over the institutional 
field, touching on the application of social group work in 
such diverse settings as residences for the aged, prisons, 
hospitals for handicapped children, as well as group living 
facilities for unwed mothers, dependent children and ju- 
venile delinquents, it is in her presentation of the case for 
social group work in children’s institutions that her mastery 
of the subject becomes clear. If Mrs. Konopka’s discussion 
of group work in hospitals, prisons, and homes for the 
aged is disappointingly cursory, this is not at all true of 
the greater part of her book. This is a vital and compre- 
hensive presentation of how social work can contribute 
to making institutional living a really therapeutic experi- 
ence. 

The most immediate usefulness of this book will be to 
yom with responsibility for children living in group care. 

rs. Konopka emphasizes that “the main purpose of in- 
stitutional placement today is treatment.” This generali- 
zation may be more optimistic than is justified by mid- 
century conditions in many institutions, but there can be 
no disagreement with it as the statement of an objective. 
Group Work in the Institution shows, in substantial de- 
tail, how social work skills can help institutional services 
achieve goals of effective social rehabilitation. 

The author’s sensitivity to the extraordinarily complex 
problems that confront the children who live in institu- 
tions is amply clear throughout this book, as is her 
appreciation of the difficulties that must be overcome by 
those who undertake to meet such children’s needs. This 
is a warm and sensitive book. It is rich in illustrative 
anecdotes and vignettes of children seeking love and satis- 
factions, and of adults responding seriously and gener- 
ously. The author makes clear how this response becomes 
more insightful and more skillful as it is guided by the 
ee and understanding that social work can con- 
ribute. 

As the author develops her material two levels of social 
group work practice emerge, though this is not always 
sharvlv in focus. The book contains many evidences of the 
contribution to individual growth and social adjustment 
that can be made by the skilled group worker engaged 
directly with a small group of children. At this level the 
author unmistakably presents a case for skillful social 
group work practitioners. Her principal emphasis, how- 
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ever, is on the contribution which the mature, resourceful, 
experienced social worker can make in helping to create 
a group living situation that will have a constructive 
potential for the children—and the staff—whose lives it 
touches. At this level of practice, as Mrs. Konopka de- 
scribes and advocates it, the specialized method which her 
title suggests becomes far less important than the generic 
aspects of professional social work practice. At this level 
her book becomes an advocacy of a broad professional 
understanding and competence. It comes to have important 
implications for social work education as well as practice. 
Group Work in the Institution deserves the widest read- 
ing among all those who are concerned with social work 
as a profession as well as the many people, lay and pro- 
fessional, who share a concern for the welfare of children. 


Hartford, Conn. VERL S. LEWIS 


Factors in Postrelease Success and Failure 


Prediction Methods in Relation to Borstal Train- 
ing. By Hermann Mannheim and Leslie Wilkins. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1955. 
Pp. 276. $3.15. 


This volume is a report of the first criminological pre- 
diction study undertaken in England. It is the product of 
a fruitful collaboration between the well-known English 
criminologist, Hermann Mannheim, and Mr. Leslie Wil- 
kins, a statistical expert in matters of prediction. The 
authors draw rather heavily from the American literature 
on criminal prediction and prediction methods, particul- 
arly the early work of the Gluecks, 500 Criminal Careers. 

he major purpose of this research project was to 
demonstrate that experience tables can be developed and 
used to predict the success or failure of boys after the 
release from Borstal training. The hope is that the Borstal 
administrators and professional personnel who deal with 
the after supervision of Borstal boys may find these tables 
of practical value. The data for the project are the pre- 
vious records and subsequent careers of 700 Borstal boys 


who were sentenced to training in the year beginning 
August 1946. There is a detailed statistical description 
of these data. The association of each of the variables 
with the criterion is examined, experience tables are de- 
rived, and their precision and validity reported. 

The reader who is familiar with American and Euro- 


pean criminal prediction studies will find much in this 
volume that is familiar. Most of the attributes and varia- 
bles found associated with recidivism in American studies 
are investigated for the Borstal population. A relatively 
greater cultural homogeneity of the Borstal population 
probably accounts for the fact that for a comparable set 
of variables, the number of statistically significant rela- 
tionships is fewer than that found in the American studies 
and the correlations are generally lower. The results of 
this descriptive analysis are fairly consistent with those 
from American studies however. 

There are some new procedures and applications in this 
research report which merit attention from the careful 
student of prediction studies in criminology. These include 
the following technical matters: (1) the use of multivle 
regression technieues to construct the prediction equations; 
(2) the development of separate equations for the risk 
groups in the center of the prediction table which origin- 
ally have a low efficiency of prediction; (3) the applica- 
tion of sequential analysis to multiple regression tech- 
niques to determine the adequacy of the length of the 
followup period in the criterion measure; (4) the assess- 
ment of the precision of prediction tables with a measure 
based on the relative gain over chance classification. To 
these technical innovations or applications may be added 
the following substantive ones: (1) the examination of 
several criteria measures, including the prediction of the 
number of crimes committed after release from Borstal; 
(2) a comparison of the relative precision of predictions 
of success or failure by subjective assessments of gover- 
nors and housemasters with that from experience tables; 
(3) the presentation of individual case studies, in an 
attempt to work out a typology of cases related to the 
various score classes in the experience tables. No endeavor 
is made in this review to present the specific substantive 
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findings of the study, but there are a number which shouli 
attract the attention of the serious student of prediction 
and the practitioner. For example, a comparison of the 
results of treatment in “open” and “closed” Borstal institu. 
tions shows that “open” institutions have a lower risk of 
failure even after differences in selection are controlled, 
Or, persons who make subjective judgments appear to take 
account of factors associated with success or failure but 
to give them incorrect weights, with the result that their 
prognoses have relatively low validity. 

There is little space to critically review here the strengths 
and weaknesses of this important contribution to the re. 
search literature. There are those who will question the 
working principle that the predictive factors need have no 
theoretical relationship to either criminal causation or 
treatment. Others will question the authors’ rejection of 
a dichotomous measure of predictive efficiency for a meas- 
ure based on differences among risk groups, when the 
administrative use of the instrument involves solely the 
dichotomy. Still others, while not disputing that the least 
squares method produces “better” weights than do the ar- 
bitrary weights used in most studies, will question whether 
it produces a better system in practice, particularly when 
small system changes may “overinfiuence” the weights, 
But one can raise such cuestions only because of the gen- 
eral technical excellence of this study. 

The Criminal Justice Act of 1948 in England wisely 
recognized the need for research into various aspects of 
delinquency and criminality. This study was sponsored by 
the British Home Office under the provisions of that act. 
The interest of the British Home Office in research on 
crime and delinquency and the assessment of current treat- 
ment practices must be welcome to social scientists in that 
country, since it provides them with an opportunity to 
demonstrate the contribution the social sciences can make 


to public problems. 
ALBERT J. REISS, JR. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
A Clergyman’s View of the Kinsey Reports 


Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports. By Seward 
Hiltner. New York: Association Press, 1953. Pp. 
238. $3.00. 


In this book the author rethinks our current sex attitudes 
in relation to a “Christian view” toward sex. The latter 
view is developed in the first two chapters. Data from the 
two Kinsey reports concerning premarital intercourse, 
masturbation, homosexuality, and marital sex adjustments 
are accepted, not uncritically, but as essentially accurate. 
The author then appraises the ethicality of these aspects 
of sex behavior in accordance with the Christian view of 
sex. 
The Christian view is essentially a liberal approach 
which deplores “legalisms” and dogmatism. It is concerned 
with the realization within the individual of all of his 
potentialities for creativity and growth, for socially r 
sponsible attitudes, and the development of interrelation- 
ships which embody integrity and fulfillment. The real 
moral issue is not whether this or that action has occurred, 
but rather whether actions advance all the positive quali: 
ties just mentioned. Sex is regarded as good and legitimate 
in itself, and not something which has to be explained 
away or justified. 

Mr. Hiltner distinguishes six existing attitudes toward 
sex, which he designates as the child-of-nature, the re 
spectability-restraint, the romantic, the no-harm, t 
toleration, and the personal-interpersonal attitudes. 

While penologists may regret the omission of references 
to sex crimes, exhibitionism, or other of the infrequent 
but unusual deviations, principles and basic insights ar 
presented which will enable them to determine the authors 
views concerning such deviations. 

The author also has suggestions for positive progralls 
which are worth pondering. He says if we are to improve 
sex attitudes and sex behavior, the attack needs to be 
made early. A possible approach is to utilize “guiding 
image” people who can capture the youth’s “imagination 
about life as a whole and not just one aspect of it.” Much 
“explicit reflective thought” about “finding and shaping 
one’s own inner attitudes” is important. It seems likely 
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“the best sex education is concerned with sex in only a 
minor way,” but is rather a part of reflective thinking 
concerning all aspects of life. 

This book should be useful to penologists on two counts. 
First, it will permit the reader to analyze his own attitude 
toward sex to determine in which of the six categories 
they fall. Second, and perhaps more important, the book 
will serve to demonstrate to religious workers that here 
is one responsible Protestant clergyman and theologian 
who is challenging religious workers to rethink their 
traditional attitudes toward sex. The result could be to 
make religionists and penologists more effective allies, 
particularly in the preventive aspects of sexual delin- 
quency. The fact that the book was selected as a Pastoral 
Psychology book will give it added weight in this second 


use. 

Before one devotes himself to the second use of the book 
he should read it carefully enough to know the views he 
is promoting. There are enough traditionalists and legal- 
istic thinkers in every group to make this precautionary 
suggestion important. 

iis qualifications of the author are impressive. Form- 
erly on the staff of the Federal Council of Churches, he 
is an ordained Protestant clergyman and a member of the 
Federated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago. 
He has specialized in clinical pastoral counseling and is 
the author of several books in which he discusses the re- 
lation between religion and mental health. 

The author is a clear, careful thinker within the frame- 
work he has set for himself—the Christian view of sex. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the data collected by Dr. 
Kinsey. The writing, while clear, is almost entirely at the 
abstract, highly generalized, verbalization level. One wishes 
he might have used some of his actual experiences in 
counseling to illustrate and enliven his points. 


Corvallis, Ore. LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


A Text on Marriage Counseling 

orig. Marriage. By Norman E. Himes and 
Pp. Donald L. Taylor. (Revised) New York: Rinehart 

and Company, 1955. Pp. 384. $4.00. 
F In making his revision of the Himes text, Dr. Taylor, 
ved formerly associate professor of sociology at Colgate Uni- 
} the versity, and now engaged in marriage counseling, has 
| the B avowedly “reworked” the earlier volume and “eliminated 
= some of Himes editorializing.”” Nine new chapters have 
ents @ been added: Courtship, Love in Courtship and Marriage, 
rate. Should Marriage be Postponed? Personality in Marriage, 
say learning To Live With Children, Community Aids For 
w 0! & Successful Family Living, and Should Divorce Be Con- 
A sidered. The book is divided into two sections, “So You're 
‘oach @ Thinking of Marriage” and “Now That You Are Married.” 
ned B The first section covers the usual range of topics related 
f his B to dating, courtship, mate choice, and engagement. The 
y T¢ Bsecond section deals with some matters which are not 
ition: B considered in many books dealing with marriage. There 
real I are, for example, chapters on The Wise Use of Credit, 
irred, I& Getting Your Money’s Worth, The Best Insurance Buy, 

juali- § and Sterility, Shall We Adopt A Child? | 
imate Much very sound advice and valuable information, sta- 
ained &§ tistical and otherwise, are to be found in these and other 
cupters in this revision. The chapter on Overcoming 
ward Difficulties in Finding a Mate deals well with “oppor- 
e re Mtunities for courtship,” “honesty in the bid for and re- 
, the lection of dates,” “the cost of dating,” and the dangers 
of the superromantic approach to marriage. A brief but 
rences ™ MUch needed analysis of the problems of marriage before 
quent BMuitary service, the dangers of the secret wedding or 
s ar “lopement and the value of the premarital examination are 
thor's B*Mong the values in Chapters IX and X. The latter is 


statements call for a careful evaluation which the youthful 


taders and others may not be qualified to make. As a 
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result unreliable data and unsound conclusions may be far 
too readily accepted. 

The discussion of premarital sexual relations is in point. 
Kinsey’s statistics are used at their face value. No hint of 
the serious questions raised by many competent critics 
regarding their validity is given. Moreover, the treatment 
of premarital relations between engazed couples omits any 
analysis of some of the most serious hazards involved and 
ean be too easily interpreted as permissive, especially 
when coupled with the comment on page 35 which should 
not be quoted here out of context. 

As a whole, the volume is a valuable sourcebook for 
college students who are taking one of the courses now 
offered in many colleges as prevaration for marriage and 
family life. In such a setting any needed corrective analy- 
sis would be a normal part of the teaching process. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Roy E. DICKERSON 


Community Aspects of Mental Health 


Mental Hygiene in Public Health (Second Edi- 
tion). By Paul V. Lemkau, M.D. New York: The 
Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 486. $8.00. 


When the National Mental Health Act was passed in 
1946 almost two-thirds of the states designated their 
respective health departments as Mental Health Authori- 
ties. There was reason for this since the Act emphasized 
prevention of mental illness; and prevention of disease 
had long been identified in the minds of the people as the 
chief function of health departments. Therefore, why not 
call upon them to take over this new program? But where 
could they find appropriate information on mental health 
programs in a public health setting? There was little 
organized material available, consequently the first edition 
of Dr. Lemkau’s book, published in 1949, came as a wel- 
come addition to the literature. 

His second edition reflects the remarkable growth that 
has taken place in the mental hygiene field in just a few 
years. Most of this is discussed in Part One of the book 
dealing with the Place of Mental Hygiene in Public 
Health and which has been expanded by almost 100 pages. 
Two chapters are devoted to techniques in mental hygiene 
and three chapters to an attack on the problem including 
national, state, and local levels of responsibility. 

Part two is essentially unchanged since it is a disserta- 
tion on the growth and development of the individual 
starting with eugenic factors, the prenatal and perinatal 
periods, and ending with old age. The presentation is 
clinically slanted with ample case illustrations, the kind 
of information that lends itself to practical application by 
those who work in the field. Moreover, it is clearly written 
with a minimum of psychiatric jargon and profound theory 
since it is intended for the use of all who labor in the 
field of mental health. 

The author condenses his concept of the mental hygiene 
field by recognizing two forms of prevention—primary 
and secondary. In turn he divides the primary into organic 
and psychogenic areas. The former is concerned chiefly 
with the protection of nervous tissue against injury, in- 
fection, toxins, and malnutrition. In the psychogenic area 
the goal is to prepare the individual for acute predictable 
stress and for unpredictable stress. The former calls for 
such measures as military mental hygiene, educational 
counseling, vocational counseling, preparation for child- 
birth, preparation for retirement, and social casework. 
The preparation for unpredictable stress means the pro- 
motion of mental health through parent education, teacher 
and community leader education, public education, and 
social security provisions. 

Secondary prevention is concerned with the rehabilita- 
tion of those who become ill so that they can be restored 
to useful lives and the early detection of disease in the 
hope that adequate treatment will cure or, at least, arrest 
its progress. Hospital treatment is the last resort. An 
intermediary expedient is treatment in out-patient clinics. 
Closer to primary prevention is counseling and casework 
= individuals who display symptoms of disorganized 

vior. 
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grams the modern treatment of venereal disease. The chapters 
iprove jm The Art of Living Together and Sex in Marriage are 
to be tn well done. Their comments regarding the expression : 
viding thetection by husbands, the “hints for adjustment,” and 
nation “@ Need for ethical maturity are especially valuable. 
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It is in this area that the probation officer has a definite 
role to play and, in effect, becomes a member of the 
mental heaith team. 

Although the book is intended primarily for public 
health workers, there is much background material in it 
of value to probation officers. There are references to 


delinquent behavior scattered throughout the text, as well 
as a small section devoted to juvenile delinquency. The 
appendix includes a concise description of various psycho- 
pathological states and a list of mental health films illus- 
tet id topics discussed in the various chapters of the 


Dallas, Texas M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


Relation of Alcohol and Narcotics to Crime 


A Survey of the Alcohol and Narcotics Problem 
in Idaho. By Harry C. Harmsworth. Moscow, 
Idaho: University of Idaho Department of Social 
Sciences, 1954. Pp. 243. 


Many statewide surveys of conditions and problems 
arising from the use and abuse of alcohol have been con- 
ducted in the past few years, stimulated especially by the 
development of interest in alcoholism. The study reported 
by Professor Harmsworth of the University of Idaho is 
the most thorough and at the same time the most thought~- 
ful. The result is a book packed with facts and burgeoning 
with well-considered interpretations. . 

The 11 chapters on alcohol problems deal with the in- 
cidence of drinking and problem drinking; relationships 
between alcohol and crime, driving and family problems; 
the economics of alcoholic beverages in the state and its 
system of control over liquor and beer; and the treatment 
of alcoholics. 4 

The author found that 31 percent of the police depart- 
ments in the state devote more than half their time to 
offenses involving alcohol. Between 15 and 20 thousand 
arrests for drunkenness are recorded in a year; this in- 
cludes many multiple repeaters. But he recognizes that 
local policy rather than the prevalence of intoxication 
determines the rate of arrests. On the other hand, few who 
are involved in traffic accidents are charged with being 
under the influence of alcohol, and again the author sus- 
pects that policies rather than reality are responsible for 
this statistic. Of 251 inmates of the state penitentiary, 
8 percent reported themselves as abstainers, 49 percent as 
light, social, or heavy drinkers, and 43 percent as problem 
drinkers. There appeared to be “a rather high correlation 
between property crimes and the heavier categories of 
drinking.” On the other hand, among 251 boys and girls 
at the State Industrial Training School more than three- 
fourths of the boys and nearly half the girls were ab- 
stainers. The others were apparently moderate drinkers 
and neither their own nor their parents’ drinking had 
evidently contributed to the behavior which led to their 
commitment. This finding was backed by opinions expres- 
sed by 87 prosecuting attorneys who were questioned. And 
here it is interesting to note that, on the contrary, 117 of 
203 clergymen expressed the opinion that alcohol is the 
most important single factor in causing juvenile delin- 
quency. The author, the lawyers who responded to a ques- 
tionnaire, and 16 probate iudges who were interviewed 
are all agreed that inebriety is a factor in family dis- 
ruption and resulting distress and delinquency among 
children. But they feel with equal unanimity that this 
factor is only one in “the whole complex of conditions”—in- 
cluding deep personality and interpersonal maladiust- 
ments—responsible for the failure of parents to maintain 
a natural home for themselves and their children.” 

The briefer section on the narcotics problem includes a 
description of the nature of addictive drugs, government 
controls, the causes and treatment of addiction, and the 
relation of narcotics to crime. The problem of drug addic- 
tion in the state and, correspondingly. its economic and 
social effects were found to be small. The only significant 
crime related to narcotics consisted of violations of the 
narcotics laws themselves. The records of 251 inmates of 
the state penitentiary revealed only 6 (2.4 percent) who 
had ever used narcotic drugs. None of these admitted 
having been addicted, and only one had been under the 


influence of a drug (marijuana) when committing the 
crime leading to his conviction. a 

In the extent and injuriousness of problems arising from 
both alcohol and narcotics, the State of Idaho is more 
fortunate than most. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Books Received 


Alcoholism: Its Psychology and Cure. By Frederick B, 
Rea. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc. Pp. 140. $3.50, 


Centennial Papers, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 1855-1955, 
Baltimore, Md.: Waverly Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. 251. 


The Effectiveness of Delinquency Prevention Programs, 
By Helen L. Witmer and Edith Tufts. Washington, D. C.; 
Government Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 50. 25 cents. 

Girls on Parole. By Katherine Sullivan. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1956. Pp. 2438. $3.00. ° 

Group Problems in Crime and Punishment. By Hermann 
Mannheim. New York: Grove Press, 1955. Pp. 299. 


Group Work in the Psychiatric Setting. Edited by Har- 
leigh B. Trecker. New York: William Morrow and Con- 
pany, Inc., 1956. Pp. 174. 


Handbook for the Operation of Juvenile Halls. Edited 
7 ty 4 N. Studt. Sacramento, Calif.: State Printing Office, 
1955. Pp. 53. 

On Call for Youth. By Rudolph Wittenberg. New York: 
Association Press, 1955. Pp. 241. $3.50. 

The Roots of Crime. Edited by Sir Norwood East. 
London: Butterworths, Ltd., 1954. Pp. 180. 30s. 

Sex Attitudes in the Home. By Ralph G. Eckert. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. Pp. 237. $3.50. 


Sociology and the Field of Corrections. By Lloyd E. 
Ohlin. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. Pp. 58. 


Reports Received 


California Prisoners (Annual Report). Department of 
Corrections, Sacramento, Calif., 1954. Pp. 48. At the end 
of 1954, the prison population of California was 15,376. 
Since 1944, when the Department of Corrections was 
established, the state’s prison population has increased 
about 169 percent. The data included in this report cover 
institutional population, court commitments, prisoners re- 
leased from prison, and parole population and movement. 

Explorations in Group Psychotherapy (Annual Report). 
Group gray, Association of Southern California, 
Los Angeles City Jail, Los Angeles, Calif., 1955. Pp. 64. 
The papers read at the second annual meeting of this 
association are published in this report. A wide range of 
topics on group psychotherapy are covered and include 
“Group Psychotherapy With Identical Twins,” “Principles 
of Psychoanalysis as Applied to Group Psychotherapy, 
“Acting Out Behavior in a Group of Adolescent Girls,’ 
“Research and Group Method in a City Jail Setting, 
“Group Therapy With the Problem Drinker,” and other 
similar interesting subjects. 

Metropolitan Police Department (Annual Report). Met- 
ropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C., 1955. 
Pp. 108. In addition to the annual statistical data on 
personnel, organization, offenses reported, arrests, and 
offenses cleared, this report contains a brief history of 
the Police Department and a report on the Police Boys 
Club. It shows a decrease in various categories of offenses 
and an increase in the percentage of offenses cleared. 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges (Annual 
Conference). National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc, 
3333 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 1955. Pp. 55. The 
18th Annual Conference was held in Richmond, Virginia, 
May 8 to 11, 1955. This issue of the Journal contains the 
major addresses given at the Conference and includes a0 
address on “The Juvenile Court System,” by Senator 
Kefauver, a report on Virginia’s Commission on Juvenile 
Delinquency, and a summary of recent discussions 1 
reference to delinquency and dependency cases by Justi 
Dudley F. Sicher. 


Mark KELLER 
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National League To Promote School Attendance (News- 
letter). The National League To Promote School Attend- 
ance, P. O. Box 1185, Allentown, Pa., December 1955. Pp. 
39. This Newsletter is devoted to delinquency and commun- 
ity programs for meeting the needs of the child. 

National Prisoner Statistics, Executions 1955. Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., February 1956. 
Pp. 5. This release covers the statistical data compiled 
on prisoners executed from 1930 to 1955. The data are 
tabulated on basis of prisoners executed under civil author- 
ity in the United States by race, offense, age, and by states. 
The total of 76 executions in 1955 was the smallest figure, 
with the exception of 1953, since this series of reports 
began in 1930. 

Ohio Juvenile Court Statistics (Annual Report). Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Department of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction, Columbus, Ohio. 1954. Pp. 27. Eighty-one 


Delinquency in U. S. Rises 
for Sixth Consecutive Year 


While major crimes in the United States show a de- 
crease for the first time in 8 years, the rise in delinquency 
since 1948 continues. 

Delinquency cases reported to the Children’s Bureau 
during 1954 show an 8 percent increase over 1953—the 
sixth consecutive year of increase. The overall increase 
in delinquency cases since 1948, the Children’s Bureau 
points out, was 56 percent compared with the increase of 
only 13 percent in the child population for the same period. 

Other highlight information about delinquency revealed 
by the Children’s Bureau in its Juvenile Court Statistics 
for 1954 is the following: 

An estimated 465,000 children 10 through 17, or 2.4 
percent of the children of those ages in the United States 
were involved in delinquency cases in 1954. 

Delinquency cases in court are primarily a boy’s prob- 
lem. Boys outnumber girls 5 to 1. 

Rates for courts serving 100,000 or more population 
double those of courts serving under 100,000 population. 

Over half of all delinquency cases were disposed of 
aemelally without the filing of a petition for a formal 

earing. 

Nineteen percent of the court cases were dependency 
and neglect cases and 5 percent were cases of adoption, 


ples custody, consent to marry, and other special proceedings. 
Py A total of 230,120 juvenile delinquency cases disposed 
ris, § of during 1954 were reported to the Children’s Bureau 
- all by 937 courts located in 34 states. 

Met Roberts J. Wright Leaves ACA 

96°. | To Become Penitentiary Warden 

om Roberts J. Wright, assistant general secretary of the 
y of American Correctional Association and the New York 
30ys rison Association since 1943, has been named warden of 
- the Westchester County Penitentiary of New York. Wright 
° succeeds Warden Paul Brown who in July will become 
nual § Superintendent of the Detroit House of Correction. 

Inc., water graduation from Springfield College in 1932 
‘The Tight joined the staff of the State Prison Colony at 
ini, ertolk, Massachusetts, and later worked at the Massa- 
3 the + pa State Prison in Charleston. During World War 
S al he served as a lieutenant commander with the corrective 
ator Services of the United States Navy. 

enile 6 ile on the staff of the ACA, Wright also served for 
is I A years as executive secretary of the American Jail 
istice ssociation and was president of that body. He was man- 


aging editor of the American Journal of Correction. 
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juvenile courts in Ohio reported 48,636 cases disposed of 
during the year. Eighty-five percent of the children’s 
cases were delinquency cases. This was an increase of 4.3 
percent over 1953 but far below the 15.8 percent increase 
of the previous year. This report includes statistical tabu- 
lations of referrals and dispositions by sex, type of re- 
ferral, and method of disposition. 

Youth Committee (Annual Report). Los Angeles County 
Youth Committee, 1851 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los 
Angeles 6, Calif., 1955. Pp. 18. Functioning as a county- 
wide coordinating committee on youth problems, this 
annual report summarizes the work of the Committee and 
its recommendations to the Board of Supervisors for 
strengthening the County’s delinquency prevention pro- 
grams. It also includes an appendix on Crime Comic Books 
and a progress report by the Narcotics Study Committee. 


NBC Joins New York City’s 
Fight Against Delinquency 


The New York City Youth Board, NBC Radio Station 
WRCA, and WRCA-TV have joined forces to establish 
a neighborhood self-help project to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency. It is planned for workers from the Youth 
Board to go into a selected area to be known as “Area 4” 
and cooperatively establish a delinquency prevention pro- 
= with youth, their families, and community organi- 
zations. 

NBC will document on radio and television the formation 
and progress of the neighborhood self-help project and 
will invest $130,000 to be allocated as follows: $30,000 
for services in the area to be administered by the Youth 
Board, and $100,000 for television and radio airtime and 
production costs. 


Ralph W. Whelan, executive director of the Youth 
Board, said, “This will be a united effort of industry, the 
City and the neighborhood demonstrating how they can 
work together toward solving a community problem.” 

“We hope,” he added, “that other industries will be 
inspired by the example NBC has set to take part in public 
service activities of this nature.” 


Tribute Paid to Life and 
Work of Robert M. Lindner 


Friends of the late Dr. Robert M. Lindner, nationally 
known criminal psychologist who died in February, paid 
tribute to his contributions in the field of psychoanalysis 
and mental hygiene at a memorial meeting held in Balti- 
more April 25. 

Among the speakers at the meeting were Dr. Theodor 
Reik, world-renowned psychoanalyst, Dr. Ralph Banay, 
psychiatrist, and Dr. Burton R. Pollack, assistant pro- 
fessor of physiology at the University of Maryland. 

Commenting on Dr. Lindner’s life work, Philip Wylie, 
chairman of the Robert Lindner Foundation, said: 

“Dr. Lindner’s daring and original work in the wider 
aspects of depth psychology and its application to human 
problems are well known to the country and the world. 
Dr. Lindner was no ordinary man, but a thinker, writer, 
and lecturer of great stature. Those who were fortunate 
enough to know him, know that he gave the full measure 
of himself and his vast abilities to his patients, his work, 
and the tremendous research he carried on in its develop- 
ment.” 
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Federal Prison Population 
Continues Upward Trend 


The upward trend in federal prison population which 
started in 1950 reached a record high figure of 20,929 on 
June 30, 1955, according to the 25th annual report issued 
by the Bureau of Prisons of the Department of Justice. 

This trend toward higher populations in the federal 
prisons is expected to continue because of the tendency 
of the courts to give longer sentences, the intensive en- 
forcement of federal crime laws, and the increase in the 
general population of the country. 

During the fiscal year 1955 more than 26 percent of the 
commitments to federal institutions were for interstate 
transportation of stolen automobiles, and 3,642 persons, 
= 21 percent of all those committed, were under 22 years 
of age. 

Commitments for violation of the immigration laws were 
fewer by a third than the previous year. However, this 
offense is still the source of the largest number of viola- 
tors, 4,952 immigration violators having been committed 
under federal sentence during the year. 

The number of narcotic offenders confined in federal 
institutions also has increased substantially, from 1,286 on 
June 30, 1950 to 2,424 in 1955. This reflects the increase 
in the length of the average sentence for violators of the 
drug laws. The average sentence for narcotic offenders in 
1950 was 22.4 months compared with 46.1 months in 1955. 
Fifty-three percent of the narcotic law violators received 
in the federal institutions were addicted to the use of 
narcotic drugs, and 11 percent of the marihuana offenders 
were marihuana users. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons was established 25 years 
ago as an agency in the Department of Justice and has 
grown from five institutions in 1930 to a classified system 
of 29 institutions of various types. The normal capacity 
of these institutions is slightly over 19,000 and the grow- 
ing prison population, according to Director James V. 
Bennett, is creating problems of overcrowding, especially 
in the larger and older penitentiaries. 


600 Attend Attorney General’s 
National Conference on Parole 


More than 600 persons, including delegates chosen by 
the governors of the states and by the sponsoring organi- 
zations, attended the National Conference on Parole at 
Washington, D. C., April 9 to 11. The conference was 
called by the Attorney General to evaluate present 
standards and procedures of parole and to offer recom- 
mendations for their improvement. The National Probation 
and Parole Association and the United States Board of 
Parole of the Department of Justice sponsored the con- 
ference. 

The morning sessions of the conference were featured 
by the keynote address of the Chief Justice, Earl Warren, 
and talks by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., J. 
Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, and James V. Bennett, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws of the 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
addressed a conference luncheon ig Foy the subject, 
“Court Services and Parole for the Youthful Offender.” 

Twelve workshops considered the following topics during 
the study sessions: Parole Concepts and Terminology, 
Sentencing and Parole Laws, Parole Board Structure, 
Parole Board Functions, Parole and Public Relations, 
Preparation for Parole, Criteria for Parole Selection, 
Detainers and Warrants and Procedures for Violators, 
Parole Staff, Parole Supervision, Discharge From Parole, 
and Statistical and Administrative Reporting. 

Reports of each of the workshops were presented by the 
respective workshop chairman at the conference assembly 
on the closing day. The reports of each workshop will be 
published. 

Scovel Richardson, chairman of the Federal Parole 
Board, was chairman of the conference committee. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Ohio Prisoners Volunteer 
For Cancer Research 


“Cancer Research Volunteers Needed!” This was the 
banner line in a recent issue of the Ohio Penitentiary News, 
In the call for volunteers Dr. Richard H. Brooks, peniten. 
tiary physician, asked for 25 prisoners to receive injections 
of human cancer cells in both arms. One hundred and 


ae ammeaae offered their services to Warden Ralph 


. Alvis. 

Some 40 of them explained that members of their 
families had died or were suffering from cancer. Four or 
five simply said that they had done little good most of their 
lives and wanted to do something worth while. 

In the cancer test, the prisoners were assured that the 
risk of contracting cancer as a.result of the injection js 
negligible. If the recipient has no cancer, the injected 
cells die; if he has the disease, the injected cells live and 
multiply. 

Cooperating in the Ohio penitentiary experiment are 
Manhattan’s Sloan-Kettering Institute and Ohio State 
University’s college of medicine. 


Sunday School Class Sends 
Letter to Alanta Prisoners 


The Warden at the United States Penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Georgia, received the following letter last Christ- 
— from a Sunday School class of six boys and five 
girls: 

“Dear Warden:—One of our Sunday School teachers 
heard you speak in Columbia this year. You spoke of the 
Welfare Fund that the prisoners have for the care of 
the mothers and the children. At this Christmas season 
we want to do something for the little boys and girls 
whose fathers are with you. 

“This is a small donation but we hope it will make the 
men happy to know that we who are in the third year 
primary class of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Newberry are thinking of their children and 
want to help buy them gifts for Christmas. 

“We know that you have some fine men there. They 
just got started off wrong. 

“Maybe this little gift and this little note which we 
send with a prayer will help to put someone there on the 
right track. 

“Any material which you are permitted to send out 
we would appreciate. 

“Merry Christmas to you and all of those under your 
supervision.” 

Commenting on the letter, the Atlantian editorial staf 
said it was one of the nicest Christmas greetings received 
at the institution. In reply they wrote: “The fathers in 
our institution extend a special ‘Happy New Year’ with 
their prayers for all of you.” 


“I wasn’t paying too much attention—will someone give mé 
a brief résumé?” 

Reprinted by special permission of Case and Comment. Copyright 1985 

the deroft- 


by Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Company and Ban 
Whitney Company. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Judges and Probation Officers Hold 
forum To Consider Probation Needs 


Despite heavy court schedules, judges of the United 
States District Court for the District of New Jersey take 
time to discuss with the probation staff problems and needs 
relating to the investigation and supervision of youth and 
adult offenders. 

Called by Chief Judge Phillip Forman, the district 
judges together with the entire probation staff held an 
all-day forum at Trenton on March 20 to consider how 
probation and postrelease supervision can be most pro- 
ductive. Present at the invitation of Judge Forman also 
were Louis J. Sharp, chief of the probation division in 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
George L. Reed, chairman of the Youth Corrections Divi- 
sion of the United States Board of Parole, and John W. 
Tramburg, commissioner of the New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. 

Following remarks by Sharp and Reed, Chief Probation 
Officer C. Alexander Rheiner and his staff presented for 
consideration problems relating to jurisdiction transfers, 
diversion of juveniles to local authorities, the part that 
should be played by probation officers in the management 
of the probationer’s finances, and other practices relating 
to the adjustment of probationers and youth offenders 
under supervision. 

Commenting on the meeting with the judges, Rheiner 


said: 

“Needless to say, meetings of this type are of invaluable 
assistance to the probation officers. They help us realize 
the important role which we play in the administration 
of the work of the courts. Everyone associated with the 
probation program needs to give some thought to the ulti- 
mate goals of both the court and the probation staff so 
far as the offender is concerned. I can think of nothing 
more conducive to constructive thought and effective proba- 
tion work than the opportunity to sit together with the 
judges in an informal forum such as those called by Chief 
Judge Forman.” 


\CLC Comments on Relationship of 
Delinquency to Youth Employment 


_ The National Child Labor Committee in its March 1956 
issue of the American Child presents an open letter in 
reply to an article printed in the January Reader’s Digest 
titled, “Let’s Allow Our Teen-agers To Work.” The article 
emphasizes that idleness is one of the major causes of 
delinquency. 

“According to the decennial census of 1940,” the NCLC 
states, “1 out of every 20 youngsters between 14 and 17 
was employed. In 1950 this figure doubled with 1 out of 
every 10 at work. Despite this increase in youngsters 
working, there has also been a marked and serious in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency.” 

The open letter questions whether youngsters are act- 
wally idle, pointing to the 2 million, ages 14 to 17, who 
were at work in May 1955, with a high of over 3 million 
during the summer months. Millions of others who work 
during the year but are not employed when Census counts 
ra taken, the letter states, are not included in these 
gures, 

The open letter continues by asserting that youngsters 
are not idle because of child labor laws, that recreation 
and idleness are not synonymous, and that teen-agers 
need, particularly at this state of their development, time 
to spend with friends and family. The letter emphasizes 
that any kind of a job is not the same as a carefully 
selected and supervised school work program which meets 
the child labor law requirements. 

The NCLC concludes that it is important to develop 
More suitable work experience opportunities for teen- 
agers, but that such programs can be most effective when 
veloped in close cooperation with the schools and youth- 
‘rving organizations. 


District of Columbia Establishes 
Criminological Research Institute 


Inmates of the District of Columbia’s four penal and 
correctional institutions will have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in research in criminology as the result of the 
creation by the District Board of Commissioners of an In- 
stitute for Criminological Research within the Department 
of Corrections. The proposal for a research institute was 
originally made by Corrections Director Donald Clemmer. 

Clemmer wants to use the District’s 4,440 prisoners as a 
laboratory for study. Although offenders cost Washington 
$25 million annually, Clemmer notes little research has 
been attempted in the field of crime. He suggests studies of 
crime causation, the personality of offenders, the validity 
of correctional practices, and the nature of human nature 
itself. The Institute will work closely with local authorities 
and agencies. 

Although Clemmer long has wanted to establish such a 
research program, impetus to the proposal comes from the 
contemplated Youth Corrections Center for those between 
18 and 26 which will be opened in 2 years. 

“One of the basic purposes of the proposal,” Clemmer 
said, “is that this new institution, wherein every conceiv- 
able and progressive correctional technique will be used, 
can also serve as a center for research into human behav- 
ior generally and criminal behavior specifically.” 


When Family Life Stops, 
Delinquency Starts! 


“When family life stops, delinquency starts!” This is 
the headline of a half-page announcement appearing in 
the May 21 issue of the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun and published by that newspaper in behalf of the New 
York City Youth Board. Sines 

“Now is the time to give your youngster the chance of 
his life,” the announcement reads. “Not a pocketful of 
money ... but the opportunity to belong .. . to feel 
wanted and cared for by his own family. Are you giving 
him that much?” 

The statement in the World-Telegram and Sun con- 
tinues: 

“To bring him up right—away from delinquency— 
takes more than time. It takes your active interest. 
Family life is not just living under one roof—it is the 
never-ending joy of loving, understanding, and guiding 
your children. When family life stops—delinquency starts!” 

In the press, on TV screens and billboards, and over 
the air, New Yorkers saw during the campaign against 
delinquency, which began in May, messages directed at 
both parents and teen-agers. 

Crimes committed by youths under the age of 16 rose 
10 percent last year in New York City and a similar 
trend occurred throughout the country. 


86th Congress of Corrections To Be 
Held at Los Angeles August 27-31 


The 86th annual Congress of Corrections will be held 
at Los Angeles, California, August 27 to 31. Represent- 
atives from law enforcement, probation, the courts, and 
penal institutions from all parts of the United States, the 
Americas, and other countries are expected to assemble 
at the conference headquarters at the Los Angeles Hotel 
Statler, according to Myrl E. Alexander, president of the 
American Correctional Association and assistant director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

All meetings of the Congress of Corrections are open to 
the public. 

The American Correctional Association, which sponsors 
the Congress of Corrections, was founded in 1870 and 
ene in 1871 under the laws of the State of New 

ork. 

The American Correctional Association maintains a 
free clearing house and is prepared to furnish counsel 
and information on prison, reformatory, workhouse, and 
jail administration, construction of penal and correctional 
institutions, and on the treatment of the offender. 
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Chicago Probation Office 
Engages Medical Consultant 


Dr. Bertram B. Moss of Chi , formerly chief psy- 
chiatrist at the United States disciplinary barracks at 
Camp Gordon, Georgia, has been designated as medical 
consultant to the federal probation office at Chicago. As 
medical consultant Dr. Moss devotes half a day each week 
consulting with the probation staff concerning difficult 
case situations involving medical, mental, or emotional 
problems. His services are being utilized primarily to 
assist probation officers in the diagnosis and evaluation of 
cases under investigation and supervision. 

A graduate of Northwestern University, Dr. Moss re- 
ceived his medical degree from the Chicago Medical School 
in 1944. He maintains a private practice in Chicago, 
specializing in psychosomatic medicine. Dr. Moss 
serves as a medical consultant to the Cook County Jail. 

“Dr. Moss’ services as a medical consultant are in the 
nature of an experiment,” says Ben S. Meeker, chief pro- 
bation officer, “but his advice and counsel to date have 
proved extremely valuable.” 


Mississippi Enacts New 
Probation and Parole Law 


On July 1 Mississippi’s new Probation and Parole Act 
will take effect. 

The Act provides for a probation and parole board of 
three members appointed by the Governor, and an adminis- 
trative assistant who, with the approval of the Board 
shall appoint on a competitive basis a sufficient number of 
probation and parole officers to administer the provisions 
of the Act. The administrative assistant shall be a person 
with training and experience in probation, parole, or re- 
lated fields of casework and will be the executive officer 
of the Board. Probation officers will be assigned to the 
respective circuit and county judges of the state. 

The Act outlines the investigative and supervisory 
duties of the probation officer and prescribes the conditions 
of probation for those under supervision. It provides that 
the caseload of each probation and parole officer “shall not 
exceed the number of cases that may be adequately 
handled.” 

The law also provides that the period of probation may 
at any time be extended or terminated by the court and 
that such period, including any extension therof, shall not 
be in excess of 5 years. 

On discharge from probation the probation officer 
shall forward to the Board a written report of the record 
of the probationer and the Board shall transmit a copy 
of the report to the Governor who may, in his discretion, 
restore the civil rights lost by the probationer. 


Crime Is on the 
Wane in Ireland 


Crime is on the wane in Ireland, according to a news 
account in the March 1 issue of the Jrish Weekly Inde- 
pendent. Only five prisons remain and they can’t fill them, 
the story continues. 

Fifty years ago there was a prison in nearly every large 
town, but today there is a total of five serving the 26 
counties. Those of two of the counties—Sligo and Cork— 
are to be closed within the next 2 months. The two jails 
have virtually been closed for the past 18 months. 

Referring to the closing of the jails, Mr. Everett, 


minister for justice, said: “In a couple of months I will be 


closing two more prisons as there are not enough prisoners 
to put into them. Even then our remaining three jails 
will not even be half full. I hope that that happy state 
of affairs which I regard as a reflection of the contentment 
and good will prevailing in the land will continue.” 

The decrease in the Irish prison population is shown 
by the figure for 1954 when the daily average was 398 
compared with 422 in the previous year and 530 in 1949. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Federal Prison Industries 
Has a Prosperous Year 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., is having an unusually 
fine year, according to James V. Bennett, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and FPI commissioner. Em. 

loyment of inmates has averaged a little better than 150 

igher than last year, when an average of 3,806 inmates 
were employed. The volume of industries sales is up slightly 
and profits are running about $700,000 ahead of last year, 
A new industrial profit in excess of $344million is antici- 
pated for this fiscal year. __ 

Some months ago a new tire retreading industry which 
retreads tires for a number of government agencies, par- 
ticularly the armed forces, was opened at the Federal Re- 
formatory at Petersburg, Virginia. The shop is perhaps 
the newest and most technically up to date in the country. 
A number of private operators in similar work have 
visited this shop to study its operations. Among those 
visiting the industry was the largest independent operator 
in the country. After inspecting the shop, he said that he 
could and would employ 30 to 40 trained inmates annually 
if and when they could be made available for assignment 
to his shops. 

Another new industry about to get under way is the 
offset | spe g industry at the El Reno Reformatory. This 
operation will provide employment for a considerable nun- 
ber of inmates and will particularly improve training and 
placement opportunities in the printing industry for the 
young inmates following release. 


FBI Report Shows First Drop 
In Major Crimes in 8 Years 


For the first time in 8 years the Uniform Crime Reports 
for 1955, compiled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
showed a slight decrease in the estimated number of 
major crimes committed throughout the United States. 
Director J. Edgar Hoover pointed out, however, that the 
slight decrease of two-tenths of 1 percent is almost 
negligible when viewed in the light of the fact that this 
was the fourth consecutive year that the estimated number 
of crimes exceeded the 2 million mark. 

At the same time, Hoover announced that juvenile 
crime was on the upswing. According to the reports sub- 
mitted by 1,162 cities during 1955, the arrests of youths 
under 18 increased 11.4 percent. Of the arrests for major 
crimes in 1,477 cities, 42.3 percent were of persons under 
18 and almost half (47.9 percent) of these were under 
the age of 15. Of all persons arrested for auto theft in 
the reporting cities, 62.2 percent were under the age of 18. 

The Uniform Crime Reports also reflect that the crime 
rate has increased much faster than the population. 
Whereas the national population has increased an esti- 
mated 9 percent since 1950, crime has jumped 26 percent— 
an increase almost three times as great as the population. 

Although a decrease was noted in the 1955 figure, last 
year’s total is still 18.7 percent higher than the 1947-1954 
8-year annual average of 1,906,260 crimes. The 1955 esti- 
mate was 2,262,450 while the number of estimated crimes 
in 1954 was 2,267,250. 

Arrests for robbery in 1955 went down 14.7 percent. 
Burglaries decreased 5.1 percent. Auto thefts went up 
5.2 percent over 1954. 

The high percentage of arrests for major crimes of 
persons under 18 results from a high ratio of arrests of 
such persons for the major crimes against property of 
robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto theft, Hoover reports. 
Of all persons arrested for auto theft in the reporting 
cities, 62.2 percent were under 18. : 

Seasonal variations in 1955 were similar to those Mm 
other years. Crimes against the person generally rise 
the warmer months, Hoover states, while crimes agains 
property occur with greater frequency during the cool 
dark months. Negligent manslaughter, a crime against 
the person, follows the hazardous driving conditions with 
a high in December. Murder, which normally reaches its 
peak in the warmer months, was exceptional in 1958, 
registering a high for the year in December. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Construction of New National 
Training School Recommended 


On May 9 Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
asked Congress for legislation authorizing sale of the 
property occupied by the National Training School for 
Boys in the District of Columbia and use of the proceeds 
for acquisition of a new site and construction of a new 
institution. 

He stressed the need for a more modern institution in a 
more suitable location, pointing out that the school has 
been located at its present site since 1872 and that none 
of the buildings are fireproof. He said that the property 
has become “exceedingly valuable and if disposed of may 
be expected to sell for more than enough to provide a 
modern institution at some more central location.” 

The need for a more modern institution in a more 
suitable location has been under consideration for some 
time, the Attorney General said. The passage of the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act and later the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act has placed additional responsibilities upon 
the federal prison system in connection with the custody 
and training of youthful offenders. The property on which 
the National Training School for Boys is located was 
originally rural in character but has become the center 
of a very congested residential and industrial area, an 
environment entirely unsuitable for an institution of this 


be at least 3 years are required to plan, build, and equip 
a new institution, the Attorney General pointed out that 
appropriate steps to provide for a new National Training 
School should not be delayed. 


Carl J. Fenton Named to Staff of 
New York Prison Association 


Carl J. Fenton, since 1951 supervising caseworker with 
the Youth Counsel Bureau of New York City, has been 
named assistant general secretary of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York. He succeeds Roberts J. Wright who 
will resign in July to become warden of the Westchester 
County Penitentiary of New York. 

Fenton has his bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Massachusetts and his master’s degree from Boston 
University. Since 1938 he has been active in the correc- 
tional field, including 2% years with the federal prison 
service, 2 years with the Pennsylvania Industrial School 
at Camp Hill, and 3 years as chief psychiatric social 
worker at the United States disciplinary barracks at 
Green Haven, New York. 


“Hi!” 


by special permission of the Saturday Evening Post. y= 
right 1955 by the Curtis Publishing meen. me 
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Senate Subcommittee Warns of 
Dangers in Movies of Violence 


The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency, in a report on motion pictures, established the 
fact that “producers and directors have increasingly em- 

hasized sadism, brutality, and violence in their pictures.” 
‘These types of films,” it was pointed out, “could provide 
the many so-called ‘trigger-mechanisms’ that may initiate 
and provide the content for antisocial behavior on the 
part of emotionally disturbed children.” 

As a result of the subcommittee’s surveys, it was found 
that “professional people generally view the presentation 
of brutality and violence in these media as definitely 
deleterious to the personality development of normal, pre- 
delinquent, and delinquent children.” 

It was also pointed out in the report that while the pre- 
vious interim reports on mass media indicated that the 
degree of risk taken by adult society in showing these pic- 
tures to youth is of an unknown quantity, “continued in- 
vestigations have gathered overwhelming support for the 
conclusion that certain types of printed material and vis- 
ual material are harmful.” 

The report concluded that, “while viewing a specific ac- 
tion will not cause an average child to go out and commit 
a similar act, looking at a great amount of these acts could 
create on impressionable young minds a permissive atmos. 
phere for this type of behavior and, in emotionally dis- 
turbed children, could actually trigger behavior of a violent 
or brutal nature.” 

The report also took a critical look at motion picture 
advertising wherein “sex and violence are many times 
linked together and are presented with pictures that may 
be described as explosive. All too often the advertising is 
entirely misleading and does not come close to honestly 
describing the film it is supposed to represent.” 


Finds Curfew Inadequate Method 
Of Controlling Young People 


Many cities have enough ordinances to take care of real 
problems without a curfew law. So writes Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
nationally-known marriage counselor in discussing curfew 
laws in his April 24 syndicated column, “Modern Mar- 
riage. 

uppose for the sake of argument, says Dr. Popenoe, 
that curfew laws succeeded in keeping children off the 
streets completely. Where are they going to go? The first 
step is to provide good homes for these youngsters and 
satisfactory facilities and other assistance to those who do 
not have good homes. 

The following difficulties, Dr. Popenoe pointed out, are 
encountered widely: 

1. The curfew law is difficult to enforce. Successful 
evasion may lead the youngster to have a contempt for 
law and to disregard other laws. 

2. Four factors render such laws particularly difficult 
to enforce: Difficulty of determining ages, shortage of 
police personnel, reluctance of police to add “nursemaid” 
responsibilities to their already heavy load, and lack of 
temporary detention facilities. 

8. Careless or indifferent parents are given one more ex- 
cuse for failing in their duties. Instead of accepting some re- 
sponsibility for their own offspring, they say, “Why don’t 
the police get on the job?” 

4. Strictly enforced curfew laws may drive voung people 
to transfer their activities to worse surroundings outside 
the city limits or inside some building within the city. 

5. They will be obeyed by those who need them least and 
evaded by those who need them most. 

“No city,” concludes Dr. Ponenoe, “has enough good 
recreation facilities for the different neighborhoods and 
different kinds of young people involved. No cities are 
making adequate effort to strengthen the homes from which 
these young people come. There is plenty of opportunity 
for constructive work along these lines. As long as we re- 
fuse to make the effort needed along those lines, it’s no 
use to su~nose that we can solve our very serious problem 
by simply crying, ‘let’s pass a law’.” 
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Delinquency Shows 
9 Percent Increase 


Juvenile delinquency continued to increase in 1955, 
according to an announcement in May by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

The Children’s Bureau annually receives reports from 
a number of juvenile courts on the juvenile delinquency 
cases they handle. Preliminary estimates show that some 
977 courts which reported to the Bureau in both 1954 and 
1955 have experienced a 9 percent increase in juvenile 
delinquencv cases over that period. 

Preliminary estimates based on reports of a trend group 
of 383 courts which have been reporting to the Bureau 
for many years likewise show a 9 percent increase during 
the 1954-1955 period. 

The latest Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports shows an 11.4 percent increase in police 
arrests of young persons under 18 in 1955, as compared 
with 1954. Their report was based on data from 1,162 
cities. 

Data gathered by the Children’s Bureau indicate that 
some half a million children were brought to juvenile 
courts for delinquency last year. 

While the 9 percent increase in cases was occurring, 
the child population in the 10-17 age group (generally the 
ages within the jurisdiction of the juvenile court) went 
up only about 3 percent, the Children’s Bureau pointed out. 


National Legal Aid Receives 
Ford Foundation Grant 


The National Legal Aid Association has received a 
$300,000 grant from the Ford Foundation to promote 
organized legal aid in the United States. The grant will 
be spread over a 3-year period and will help finance a 
four-point development program. 

The goals of the program are to provide counsel for 
indigent defendants in criminal cases through extension 
of the defender system; to extend organized legal aid 
in 38 additional cities with populations of more than 
100,000; to encourage local and state bar associations to 
provide legal aid services for smaller communities; and 
to strengthen existing legal aid facilities in rapidly grow- 
ing metropolitan areas. 

Since 1949 the number of legal aid offices has grown 
from 87 to 161, and the number of cases handled from 
317,300 to 443,800 per year. 

The National Legal Aid Association recently moved 
from its New York headquarters to offices at the American 
Bar Center, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


Seven States Have Joined 
Compact to Return Juveniles 


California, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Tennessee, and Utah have adopted uniform procedures for 
the return of runaways and juvenile escapees. 

Legal and proper means of interstate apprehension and 
delivery of runaways, delinquents, wayward minors, and 
youthful offenders are prescribed by the new compact. 

Provision is also made for the transfer of probation and 
parole supervision from one state to another and for the 
creation of interstate facilities for treatment and housing 
of delinquents. 

Similiar in its general provisions to the adult parole and 
probation compact that has been in effect for some time, the 
new agreement is expected to aid police officials concerned 
with the return of young runaways, as well as those who 
have been adjudged juvenile delinquents, wayward minors, 
or youthful offenders. The arrangement is applicable to 
offenders under the age of 21. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Federal Probation Magazine 
Receives John Howard Award 


The Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
and the Federal Bureau of Prisons were the recipients of 
the John Howard Association Award for 1956 in recogni- 
tion of their quarterly journal, FEDERAL PROBATION. 

A scroll was presented to the Administrative Office in 
recognition of: 

“The quality of (the journal’s) editorial content con- 
cerning preventative and corrective activities in delin- 
quency and crime. 

“The publication of findings of significant research re. 
garding the study and treatment of the juvenile and adult 
offender. 

“The presentation of reviews of stimulating books, 
articles, journals, and ‘News From the Field.’ 

“Its distribution throughout the United States and 
fifty-six foreign countries. 

“The correctional philosophy and practice therein en- 
dorsed which has received international recognition in 
the fields of law enforcement and correctional treatment.” 

A scroll was also presented to the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons for its vision in founding FEDERAL PROBATION in 
1937 and its part in the printing of the journal. 

The awards were presented by Samuel A. Culbertson, 
II, president of the John Howard Association, at the 
Association’s annual meeting at Chicago on May 16. 

For 55 years the John Howard Association has been 
engaged in the rehabilitation of released prisoners, crime 
prevention activities, and the improvement of prisons. 
Eugene S. Zemans is executive director of the Association. 


Bill Provides Severe Penalties 
For Dealers in Illicit Narcotics 


A bill (S. 3760) to provide for a more effective control 
of narcotic drugs was introduced in the Senate on April 
30 by Senator Price Daniel, chairman of the Senate 
ee on improvements in the federal criminal 
code. 

The legislation provides strict new controls and severe 
penalties for persons dealing in illicit narcotics. Provisions 
of the bill include: 

Complete outlawry of heroin in the United States. 

Interception of telephone calls (wiretapping) between 
narcotics traffickers would be authorized after permission 
is obtained from a federal court. 

Penalty for sale of heroin to persons under 18 would 
be a minimum of 10 years’ imprisonment and a maximum 
of death at the discretion of a jury. 

Penalties for smuggling heroin into the United States 
and for sale of heroin so imported would be 5 to 10 years 
imprisonment for a first offense, 10 to 30 years for a 
second, and life imprisonment for a third offense or death 
upon recommendation of a jury. 

Smuggling of marihuana into the United States would 
be made a separate offense with a penalty of 5 to 10 years 
imprisonment, compared with the present penalty under 
the general smuggling statute of l day to5 years. —s_ 

The proposed bill followed nearly a year of nationwide 
hearings by Senator Daniel’s subcommittee. 

In April the subcommittee released its report (No. 1850) 
on the treatment and rehabilitation of narcotic addicts. 


Security is mostly a superstition. It does not exist 
nature, nor do the children of men as a whole experience 
it. Avoiding danger is no safer in the long run than out 
right exposure. The fearful are caught as often as the 
bold. Faith alone defends. 

—HELEN KELLER 
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It Has Come to 


“Parole,” a series of 26 filmed hearings, most of them 
before the California Adult Authority, will be released 
soon for television. The hearings were filmed during the 
latter part of 1955, were not staged, and were unrehearsed. 

The NPPA’s film, “Boy in Court,” is being distributed 
in British Guiana, Germany, and Indonesia and, with a 
Spanish sound track, in Brazil, Venezuela, and Peru, ac- 
cording to the Motion Picture Service of the United States 
Information Agency. 

Thomas J. Gough, associate warden at the United States 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, for 15 years, has been 
named warden of the Rhode Island State Prison. He suc- 
ceeds the late Warden William C. Kindelan who died last 
September. Gough has 26 years’ service with the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 


Roy M. Frost, superintendent of the Kansas State In- 
dustrial Reformatory at Hutchinson for 15 years, died 
suddenly in January of a heart attack. 


The new NPPA directory of probation and parole officers 
in the United States is scheduled for publication early in 
1957. 

Dr. Frank O’Brien, 65, member of the NPPA Board of 
Trustees and recently retired associate superintendent of 
New York City schools, died of a heart attack March 13. 
Dr. O’Brien was an authority on child psychiatry. 

Clifford R. Shaw, head of sociological services of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research at Chicago and administra- 
tive director of the Chicago Area Project, was honored by 
the Chicago Federation of Community Committees at its 
anual dinner meeting in January. The Federation paid 
tribute to Mr. Shaw for his “significant contribution in 
developing programs for the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency.” 

Judge Joseph Sabath, 86, who retired in 1952 after 42 
years’ continuous service in the Municipal and Superior 
courts of Chicago, died May 3. Judge Sabath handled an 
estimated 100,000 divorce cases during his time on the 
bench and helped bring 10,000 estranged couples back 
together. He has perhaps heard more divorce cases than 
any other judge in the country. 

Lt. Col. Charles Conley, executive officer for the Army- 
Air Force Clemency and Parole Board, will leave on May 
31 to become adjutant general of the 25th Infantry Divi- 
sion at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 

The Probation Committee of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore City is accepting applications to fill the vacan- 
cies in the position of chief probation officer and deputy 
chief probation officer in the Adult Division. There is no 
residence requirement. Applicants must have 5 years’ 


supervisory or administrative experience in the field of 
probation and parole. 


Thomas E. McCarthy, deputy chief probation officer in 
the adult division of the Circuit Court of Baltimore City, 
as been annointed master in chancery in the new family 
court division. 

Justice Justine Wise Polier of the Domestic Relations 
Court in New York City since 1935, has just completed a 
Public Affairs Pamphlet (No. 232) titled, Back to the 
M oodshed. In the booklet she points out the fallacy of the 
get tough” policy demanded by the general public as the 
answer to juvenile delinquency. 

Thomas L. Barnes, federal probation officer at Cincin- 
nati, has been elected second vice president of the recently 
— Southwestern Ohio Correctional Workers Asso- 

on. 

The Florida Children’s Commission, at Tallahassee, has 
completed a study of curfew laws and has released a 
Kort of its findings. How valuable and effective a curfew 
aw is, the report concludes, is a moot question. 

.. R. Galusha, chief probation officer of the United States 
istrict Court for the District of New Mexico, at Albu- 
querque, was honored in April at a surprise ceremony in 

eral court for 25 years’ service in the probation office. 
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Our Attention 


Federal Judge Carl A. Hatch called Mr. Galusha before the 
bench and declared him “guilty of having served faith- 
fully and loyally and efficiently” as a federal probation 
officer for a quarter of a century. 


Darlow Johnson, supervisor of classification and parole 
at the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, 
Missouri, is president of the Missouri Correctional Asso- 
ciation. 

Probation, official organ of the National Association of 
Probation officers, 2 Hobart Place, London, S.W. 1, intro- 
duces a new two-color cover in its March 1956 issue and 
presents articles of special interest to courts and proba- 
tion officers. 

The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency has recently released reports of its hearings in 
delinquency at Chicago and Pittsburgh and its hearings on 
interstate adoption practices. These bring the Subcom- 
mitte’s total documents (reports and hearings) to 34. 

Bernard M. McDermott, director of probation in the ju- 
venile division of the Circuit Court of Baltimore City, has 
been named master in chancery of the juvenile division. 
John F. O’Grady has been named to succeed McDermott. 


Reaching the Group is the New York City Youth Board’s 
latest monograph. It is a sequel to the earlier monograph, 
Reaching Teen-aters, and deals with the practical appli- 
cations of basic group work principles among youth. The 
new monograph is the fourth in a series designed for 
students, grouv work practitioners, and others in the field 
who want to increase their skill in working with groups. 

More than 250,000 new patients are admitted to mental 
hosnitals each year. In addition, about 100,000 more are 
readmitted who have been in mental hospitals before. Thus, 
new admissions and readmissions total about 350,000 a 
year. 


John T. Slattery of Albany has been named director of 
the Division of Youth in the New York State Department 
of Correction. He will supervise the Youth Rehabilitation 
Facility, a minimum-security reformatory to consist of 
conservation work camps for young male offenders. He 
will also be responsible for the new program of hostels 
and foster homes for the care of minor probationers and 
ane. Slattery joined the Department of Correction in 


Ten healthy Ionia Reformatory inmates have volun- 
teered to cooperate in an experiment conducted by the 
Michigan state department of health to determine the 
cause and treatment of diarrhea. 

One hundred Ohio Penitentiary inmate volunteers will 
participate in a project to test a new vaccine for rabbit 
fever. The effectiveness of the serum, developed at the 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine, will be deter- 
mined by exposing a number of the inmates to bacteria 
of the disease. The project is part of the Army’s preventive 
medicine program. 

State Prison of Southern Michigan inmates have volun- 
teered for participation in research on hay fever. The pro- 
gram is being conducted by the University of Michigan 
and the National Institute of Health. A grant of $325,000 
has been appropriated for the 5-year program. 

The varsity basketball team of Michigan’s reformatory 
at Ionia for the first time in the institution’s history was 
invited to enter the Gold Medal League composed of 10 
teams from western Michigan. The team won a second 
place trophy and one of its members was awarded the 
All Tourney Gold Medal. 

A total of 47,679 pints of blood were donated by American 
prisoners during the year ending June 30, 1955, according 
to a survey undertaken by the Spectator, newspaper at the 
State Prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson. The Michi- 
gan Reformatory at Ionia still holds the “blood donor 
— with its record of 1,000 pints during the 1953 Blood 

rive. 


Robert B. Phillips of Beardstown has been named chair- 


man of the Illinois Parole and Pardon Board, succeeding 
Victor I. Knowles, deceased. 
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G. Richard Bacon, formerly executive director of the 
Deiaware rrisoners Ald Socievy, has been named executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Prison Society at Philadeipnia. 
he succeeds tidmund G. Burbank who was appointed cnief 
probation officer of the Quarter Sessions Court of Alle- 
gheny County, at Pittsburgh. 

Warden L. F. Chapman of the Florida State Prison at 
Raiford retired in December after 25 years’ service. He was 
succeeded by DeWitt Sinclair, formerly deputy warden. 

Erling W. Barker, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Oklahoma, 
retired on April 6 after 31 years with the Federal Govern- 
ment, 22 of them with the federal probation system. He 
is succeeded by Delos W. Downer who has been a federal 
probation officer at Oklahoma City since 1934. 

The Washington Criminal Justice Association celebrated 
its 2Uth anniversary at the Nation’s Capital on May 21. 
Senator Price Daniel, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal 
Code, was the principal speaker. 

Robert L. Noble, Jr., chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Georgia, 
was a member of a TV panel on May 21 discussing proba- 
tion and comparing practices in the federal probation sys- 
tem with those provisions of Georgia’s new probation law. 
Other panel members were Richard A. Chappell, former 
chief of the federal probation system, and Chairman Hugh 
Carney of the Georgia State Board of Pardons and Parole. 
The telecast was in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the Georgia Bar Association. 

Carlos A. Tuboras, warden of the National penitentiary 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, since 1952, came to the United 
States in April on a United Nations fellowship to spend 
4 months studying American prisons. 

Delmar Huebner, formerly assistant director of Wis- 
consin’s Bureau of Probation and Parole, has been ap- 
pointed chief of field services in the Division of Correc- 
tions. He succeeds Quentin Ferm who is now assistant 
director of the Division of Corrections. Huebner has been 
a career worker with the Division of Corrections since 1934. 

The Federal Republic of Germany (Western Germany 
and the Allied Sector of Berlin) had 163 full-time, salaried 
probation officers as of March 1956 and expected to have 
200 by May. The probation officers were appointed since 
the enactment in 1953 of Germany’s new juvenile and adult 
probation law. 

Calvin H. Meador, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Calif- 
ornia, celebrated on April 10 his 25th anniversary with the 
probation department. 

Glenn V. McFarland, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of New 
York, was the person honored in the Sunday, May 13, 
“People Worth Knowing” column of the Utica Observer- 
Dispatch. The biographical sketch carried a 5” x 7” photo- 
graph of McFarland with a well-packed brief case and a 
summary of his training, work experience to date, and re- 
sponsibilities as chief probation officer. 

Vance Thomas, counselor at the Michigan Reformatory 
at Ionia, is vice president of the Michigan State Probation, 
Prison, and Parole Association. For 6% years Thomas was 
an institutional parole officer for the federal prison system. 

Some 40 percent of all youths eligible under the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act have, during the past year, been 
committed under its special provisions. As of March 1, 
1956, a total of 749 youths have been committed. The 
Youth Division has released 164 committed youth offenders 
on parole and of this group the Division has issued 
violator warrants in only 20 instances. 

More than 4 out of 10 school children choose not to par- 
ticipate with their fellows in group fun or projects, accord- 
ing to Director Heman G. Stark of the California Youth 
Authority in an address before the 60th National Congress 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


of Parents and Teachers which met in San Francisco jp 
May. Uut of these 4U percent, said Stark, come most of the 
candidates for juvenile correctional institutions. 

‘he Federal Prison Inaustries, Inc., a government ¢or. 
poration organized in 1954 to provide productive work and 
vocational training for federal prisoners, has returned to 
the United States Treasury to date a total of $28,5u0,00) 
out of its earnings. The goods manufactured in t'r1 shops 
can be sold only to other Federal Government agencies, 

Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, 
at Chicago, has been elected president of the Illinois 
Academy of Criminology. 

Robert G. Crosswhite, chief p*obation officer of the Do- 
mestic Relations Court of Guilford County, North Carolina, 
has been appointed executive director of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society of Delaware. 

Parolees who are currently finishing the remainder of 
their terms are being invited to San Quentin prison as 
“voluntary” guests to answer questions posed by prospec. 
tive parolees. This approach, the institution finds, helps 
men understand some of the problems involved in living a 
successful parole. 


Jersey Joe Walcott, former world’s heavyweight boxing 
champion, appeared at a special assembly of the Illinois 
Training School for Boys at St. Charles on April 12. Since 
his retirement from the ring, Walcott has been active in 
the campaign against delinquency and is a parole agent 
in Camden, New Jersey. 

Of the estimated number of narcotic addicts in the United 
States, 13 percent are less than 21 years of age, according 
to preliminary findings of the Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating traffic in illicit narcotics. 

An estimated 465,000 children between 10 and 17, or 2.4 
percent of the children of those ages in the United States, 
came to the attention of juvenile courts in 1954 because of 
delinquent behavior. 


James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was the recipient of the 1956 Alumni Achievement 
Award presented at the commencement exercises of George 
Washington University on June 6. Bennett was cited for 
“notable achievement in correctional administration and 
for conspicuous service to the University.” 

Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, received an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws from Manchester College at its annual commence- 
ment on May 28. The diploma cited Alexander for “his 
contribution to his country in the cause of enlightened 
prison administration” and “his humanitarian interest in 
the inmates of these institutions.” 

Inservice training institutes for federal probation officers 
will be held at the University of Buffalo July 15 to 18 for 
officers of the northeastern states and at Claremont Men’s 
College, Claremont, California, August 5 to 8 for proba- 
tion officers of the western states. 

The Seventh Annual Frederick A. Moran Memorial In- 
stitute on Delinquency and Crime will be held at St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, New York, July 29 to August 
4. The Institute is sponsored by the New York State De 
yasenenie of Correction, Social Welfare, Mental Hygiene, 

ducation, and Civil Service; the State Youth Commission; 
the State Division of Parole; and New York State Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Daniel O’Grady, psychologist at the University 
of Notre Dame, died May 7. During World War II Dr. 
O’Grady served as a psychologist with the Army’s prison 
pease and in conjunction with his teaching at Notre 

ame also was psychologist at the Indiana State Prison. 

Miss Gisela Konopka, University of Minnesota associate 
professor of social work, will conduct this summer 4 
Hamburg and Berlin several institutes and short courses 
for social group workers. She will go to Germany at the @ 
request of the University of Hamburg and under the spon 
sorship of the United States Department of State. 
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